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THE DIVISION BECAUSE OF CHRIST: 


BEING A REPORT OF THE RECENT CONFERENCE IN NEW YURK, MADE TO HIS PARISH, 
BY JAMES W. THOMPSON, D. D. 

THERE is excellent authority for saying that during the 
life-time of Jesus “there was a division among the people 
because of him ;” and it is well known that such division has 
continued through every age of his Church, without ever being 
once closed up, down to this day. Soon after his death a 
division arose upon the question whether he had a real body, 
or was only a spirit,— an apparition; another, somewhat 
later, whether he was of the “same” nature with God, or of 
a “similar” nature,— a question decided, after days of de- 
bate, by the Council of Nice in favor of the former proposi- 
tion ; another, whether he had conscious existence pr-or to 
his birth; another, whether he was born as other men are, or 
had but one human parent; another, whether he was actually 
God, — possessing all the attributes of the Eternal Being, — 
or the Son, the Image, the Word of God. 

But, comprehended in all these divisions of whatsoever 
name or date, has been found this one faith, that he was in 
some special sense the “ Sent of God;” that he acted under 
some special authority from God; that he was a Teacher who 
received special illumination from God ; and that he gave to 
the world a religion above the power of man to improve. 

In this, Catholics and Protestants, — “ all who profess and 
call themselves Christians,” — have been, until a compara- 
tively recent date, in substantial agreement. When, during the 
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last century, what is called Rationalism appeared in Germany 
this unity was broken, and a new division arose upon the 
question, whether Jesus had any authority beyond that which his 
natural intuition of truth and his unimpeachable goodness 
gave to his word. To the rationalist what Jesus taught rests 
wholly on its own merits, when it has passed the ordeal of 
reason, borrowing no weight from anything alleged to be 
supernatural in his life. It is, therefore, as open to criticism, 
to be controverted as freely, as properly subject to be set aside 
by man’s judgment, as the teachings of Confucius, of Plato, 
of Seneca, or of any modern oracle in religion. 

It is not quite a half century since rationalism began to 
excite attention in this country; but within that period of 
time a good deal of interest has been awakened in it, and in 
some of its forms — for it has many — it has been gradually 
gaining ground with a small class of scholars, ministers, and 
their adherents. Among the earliest to receive it, and to give 
to it a brilliant start, were Mr. Ralph Waldo Emerson and 
Mr. George Ripley, both then clergymen of Boston; the 
former, a man of pre-eminent genius and of singular grace 
and sweetness of life; the latter, a philosophical thinker of 
fine gifts and comprehensive erudition. 

After these, in the next decade, came Theodore Parker, 
who did more than both the others, and,'I may say, than all 
others, have done since, to propagate rationalism. A large- 
souled man, a man of rare powers and thoroughly in earnest, 
a man unsurpassed in his moral discriminations and of a very 
devout mind, a man abundant in labors of humanity and 
mercy, a strong-handed reformer of the type of John the 
Baptist. But, having said this, it must be said, on the other 
hand, that he added nothing to our theology worth hav- 
ing; that, instead of carrying us forward from Channing, 
—as his friends claim,— he went back from Channing as 
far as he failed to agree with him, towards the philosophies 
which Christianity displaced. 

I have said these things, and shall say a little more in the 
same line, as preliminary to the Report which I am about to 
make of the proceedings of the “ National Conference of Uni- 
tarian and other Christian Churches” in New York. 
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“ There was a division ” in that Conference, as is now well 
known, “ because of him.” 

In this country rationalists have lately taken the name of 
Radicals ; but it is only the name that is changed. It is but sim- 
ple justice to say here that Radicalism has a positive side which 
is humane, devout, spiritual, and worthy of all praise. But 
it is its negations upon which division has grown up, and 
with which we are at present concerned. What, then, does 
Radicalism deny? 1 It denies any special authority in Jesus 
Christ as a Teacher sent from God. 2. It denies that Chris- 
tianity depends for its validity, as an instituted religion, on 
the books of the New Testament. 3. While it believes that 
a singularly gifted man, named Jesus, taught the people of 
Judea much excellent moral and religious truth, — more, per- 
haps, than any other man has ever done,— and that he lived 
a very blameless, unworldly, God-loving life, it denies that he 
was such a person as either Matthew, Mark, Luke, or John 
has represented. 4. It denies that the accounts ascribed to 
these writers are genuine, and asserts that they are, in the 
main, fabrications of an age posterior to the evangelists, or 
memoirs for which the writers were indebted chiefly to the 
fertility of their imaginations, vivified by a strong religious 
sentiment. 95. While believing that Jesus Christ suffered 
death under Pontius Pilate, it denies that “ he rose again from 
the dead, according to the Scriptures.” 6. It denies that he 
had any thought or intention of founding a universal Church. 
7. It denies that the ordinances of Baptism and the Lord’s 
Supper enter into Christianity as an integral part, or have an 
essential abiding in it; and so, in general, it dispenses with 
their observance. : 

Such is Radicalism on its negative side. I believe I have 
done it no injustice. Fifty years ago there probably did not 
exist a church of any denomination, liberal or orthodox, in 
America or in Great Britain, which would not have regarded 
and condemned such denials as overt Infidelity ! 

There are six men of undoubted sincerity, of distinguished 
ability and learning, devout men “who fear God and work 
righteousness,” who constitute the main strength of the radical 


wing. These are D. A. Wasson, John Weiss, O. B. Frothing- 
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ham, Samuel Johnson, William J. Potter, Francis E. Abbot, — 
all ministers. ‘There may be two or three others, somewhat 
younger, who should be added to this list; but if these six 
should change their position from left to right, there would not 
be much remaining. These are the men through whom Radi- 
calism is felt as a power in this country at the present time. 

It was necessary that I should enter into these explanations 
in order that the bearing might be seen of much that occurred 
in the Conference, which, to a stranger to the grounds of our 
division, would appear puerile and absurd. 

It is also necessary, in order to give something like com- 
pleteness to the Report, to refer, very briefly, to the action of 
the first Conference in New York, and of the second in Syra- 
cuse. 

It is not to be denied that the Committee, entrusted with 
the responsibility of making arrangements for the first Con- 
ference, did desire the presence in it of the Radical brethren ; 
did constrain those who were reluctant, as not really belong- 
ing there, to come in; did give them to understand that they 
would be cordially welcomed, and that nothing offensive to 
them would be introduced. It should be said, however, on 
the side of the Committee, that probably not one of them 
ever dreamed of organizing the Conference on any other than 
a distinctly Christian basis, or that any body would expect 
or wish them to. 

The two great things accomplished in that body were, 1. 
The exhibition of a quite unexpected working power in it; 
and, 2. The framing and adopting of a Constitution, including 
a Preamble. I ask attention now to the Preamble, of which so 
much has been said and written, and also to “ Article I.” of the 
Constitution. They are in these words: “ Whereas, The 
great opportunities and demands for Christian labor and con- 
secration, at this time, increase our sense of the obligations 
of all disciples of the Lord Jesus Christ to prove their faith 
by self-denial, and by the devotion of their lives and posses- 
sions to the service of God and the building up of the king- 
dom of his Son.” [This is the Preamble.] “ Article I. 
Therefore, the Christian churches here assembled unite them- 
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selves.in a common body, to be known as ‘The National 
Conference of Unitarian Churches,’ to the end of energizing 
and stimulating the denomination, with which they are con- 
nected, to the largest exertions in the cause of Christian faith 
and work.” 

It is almost ineredible that in an assembly composed of 
ministers and delegates of professedly Christian churches, 
opposition could have arisen to this Preamble, especially to 
these phrases in it, “ Disciples of the Lord Jesus Christ,” and 
“The kingdom of his Son!” ‘Yet opposition, decided and 
bitter, manifested itself at once. “ Some cried one thing, and 
some another.” One said, “ It is a creed, and I am opposed 
to all creeds.” Another said,“I cannot consent to put the 
word ‘ Lord’ before the name of Jesus, for Ido not acknowl- 
edge him as my‘ lord and master,’ — him nor any other but 
‘God only.” Another protested against the idea of our uniting 
and working “for the building up of the kingdom of his 
{God’s] Son ;” raaintaining that “the kingdom of God” was 
enough, and that the Son really had no kingdom. And so it 
went on, the debate waxing warm on both sides, until the 
question was taken, and both Preamble and Constitution 
were adopted by overwhelming majorities. 

Let me ask you to notice here an incident which, though 
it may seem slight, yet, as showing the intention of the Con- 
ference, is quite significant. When the Constitution had 
been adopted article by article, numbering eight, Rev. Mr. 
Ames, of Albany, moved the addition of a ninth section, as 
follows: “ Nothing in this Constitution shall be construed to 
exclude from representation in this kody any church which 
chooses to co-operate with us in Christian work.” After de- 
bate, Rev. Dr. Hepner, perhaps the ablest man in our body, 
seeing that the word “ church” had nota very definite meaning 
in some minds, and wishing that the Conference should be eom- 
posed exclusively of the representatives of Christian churches, 
moved to amend the resolution by inserting the word 
“ Cristian” before the word “church”; and the amend- 
ment was adopted. But the motion for the additional article 
was not carried. 
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Prior to this action,— the day before,—the Commit- 
tee on order of business reported that “'The business of 
the Convention divides itself naturally into two parts. L 
Obtaining information of the present activities, instrumental- 
ities, wants, and opportunities of the denomination. II. 
Upon the basis of this information, considering how these 
activities are to be extended, these instrumentalities increased, 
these wants supplied, and these opportunities improved.” 
The Committee go on to say, “ The reports of the morning 
and those which remain will sufficiently exhaust the first divis- 
ion of our business; and the Committee propose to offer the 
following Resolutions as the way to open naturally the second 
division,” namely, “ Considering how these activities are to be 
extended, these instrumentalities increased, these wants sup- 
plied, and these opportunities improved.” I quote the second 
of these Resolutions only, the first having no special rele- 
vancy to the matter now before us. 

“ Resolved, That, to secure the largest unity of the spirit, 
and the widest practical co-operation of our body, it is hereby 
understood that all the resolutions and declarations of this 
Convention” — mark these words —“ are expressions only of 
its majority, committing in no degree those who object to 
them, claiming no other than a moral authority over the mem- 
bers of the Convention, or the churches represented here, and 
are all dependent wholly for their effeet upon the consent they 
command on their own merits from the churches here repre- 
sented or belonging within the circle of our special fellow- 
ship.” Nothing is said here of Preamble and Constitution. 

Now, I beg you to remember the purpose of this Resolu- 
tion, as declared by the Committee. It was “to open the 
way ” for the second division above stated: “ Considering how 
our activities are to be extended, our instrumentalities in- 
creased, our wants supplied, and our opportunities im- 
proved ;” and lest any resolutions or declarations of majori- 
ties, looking: to these ends, should be regarded as compulsory 
in their nature, or as in fringing the personab freedom of mem- 
bers or the independence of churches, it was declared that 
such resolutions and declarations “claimed no other than a 
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moral authority over the members of the Convention, and 
committed in no degree those who objected to them.” 

Such is the obvious construction of this now famous Reso- 
lution. It had no reference to anything in the Preamble, for 
the Preamble had not then been reported. It had no refer- 
ence to the articles of the Constitution, for surely no organi- 
zation would be so simple as to declare in advance that its 
Constitution was binding only on those of its members who 
agreed to it. It is of necessity binding on all who associate 
under it, and the Preamble as well. The contrary view would 
render the Constitution a nullity ; for, if a resolution of the 
Conference can release a part of its members from the obli- 
gations of the Constitution, it can release the whole; and 
what would this be but to abandon the Constitution ? 

The year following, the Conference met at Syracuse. I 
was not present, nor have I seen the Report, but I learn that, 
after debate on a motion to amend the Preamble so as to 
make its fellowship broader, and to include “ other Christian 
churches,” — which amendment was adopted, — this Resolu- 
tion, altered by inserting the words “including the Preamble 
and Constitution,” was brought forward as a measure of con- 
ciliation, and passed with great unanimity. This was a Rad- 
ical gain. Thus the uneasy were quieted, a degree of har- 
mony was attained, and both wings, with few exceptions, 
returned well satisfied with the result. I remember how jubi- 
lant oyr dear, lamented James P. Walker, one of the dele- 
gates of this church, was, who, though not a Radical himself 
had a deep and tender friendship for many who were, and, in 
the largeness of his charity, never wanted any excluded. 

Here it was believed by many, perhaps by most, that the 
subject would rest, and that we should go on and do our 
work together, if not with unity of faith, yet with something 
like unity of spirit. "We had solved the problem of a house 
divided against itself and yet standing! It was understood 
everywhere that for the next two years, certainly, the denom- 
ination was safe ; there would be no split in it. 

Two years went by, and we were summoned — the undi- 
vided body — to our third Conference. We had donea good 
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deal of good work, and there was a great deal more to do. 
The Council, representing, as they believed, the wishes of the 
greater part, determined in advance to hold all speeulative 
questions in abeyance, and to confine the Conference closely 
to practical matters. They gave timely notice to this effect 
in the public papers ; but their purpose was frustrated. One 
of the Local Conferences in this State having voted to bring 
up the famous Resolution on the ground (I believe) that its 
terms had not been fairly carried out, and a venerable and 
excellent minister of the imterior of New York, Rev. Mr. 
May; having expressed a desire to amend that Resolution by 
an additional clause, it became the duty of the Council, as I 
understand, to lay the subject before the Conference. Ac- 
cordingly, two or three weeks before the assembling of the 
Conference, they gave public notice that it would be brought 
up. But the apparently trifling fact of that notice having 
been given has, I conceive, an important bearing on the open- 
ing act of the Conference, which has been severely criticised, 
—the sermon of the Rev. Dr. Bellows. Rude and bitter 
remarks followed the delivery of that sermon. “He had no 
right,” it was said,“to put forth his sentiments upon the 
questions in issue on such an occasion. It was an attempt 
to forestall the judgment of the Conference upon them, and 
its direct tendency was to stir up strife amongst the brethren !” 

But, forewarned as we had been that the discussion of the 
great issues was to be renewed, it was the special opportunity 
of the preacher — which he did well to improve —- to turn the 
thinking and feeling of the Conference into what he believed 
to be the only proper channel, and to set forth those views of 
Christianity which he deemed not merely important, but vital. 
Would any Radical have done less, or otherwise? And now 
a word on the sermon itself. I heard it with extraordinary 
pleasure, and never imagined that any one could feel hurt or 
offended by it. ‘To me, in manner, thought, and spirit, it was 
admirable. But it nettled a good many, and put a sour look 
into their usually sweet faces. There were audible murmurs ; 


there was much scolding; and this was continued till the ~ 


last hour of the Conference, and, I fear, is continued even 
unto this day. 
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What was it in the sermon which so disquieted these 
brethren? There are two paragraphs which I suppose cre- 
ated the ferment. The first is as follows: — 


“ It is in no dread of free inquiry, in no desire to entangle 
or baffle others’ consciences, in no caprice of opinion or fear 
of what the world will say, that the Unitarian denomination 
has planted itself, or rather has been planted by its progeni- 
tors, upon the great traditions of the New Testament and the 
historical Church. It is its providential birth-right, its saving 
instinct, whence alone nutriment for it can proceed. It is 
from convictions stronger than any formal arguments, from 
attachments deeper than reasoning, from wants and cravings 
that will not be denied, that our Unitarian Churches have held 
their anchorage in the storms of modern scepticism and a de- 
vout infidelity, and the moment the question was raised, 
declared themselves, by a decisive and overwhelming major- 
ity, the disciples of our Lord Jesus Christ.” 


The other —it is only necessary to quote a part of it— is 
found under the head of “ Theism and Theists.” After des- 
cribing those who “lean to pure Theism,” the sermon pro- 
ceeds to say, “If their consciences are so tender and their 
views so advanced that they cannot work with us upon a 
platform which, without a single other dogma, distinctly 
avows discipleship of the Lord Jesus Christ, then it is plain 
that we have come to a boundary which the Unitarian denom- 
ination cannot pass. If, as it is claimed, there are thousands 
of religious people who are outside of so broad a pale as 
ours, surely there is room for a new kind of religion. , And 
its apostles may as well go to work at once to occupy the 
providential field.” 

Now, since the beginning of the Christian era, has there 
ever been an assembly of ministers and delegates of churches, 
in which exception would have been taken to a sermon, on 
the ground that it called the members of it “disciples of the 
Lord Jesus Christ,” and affirmed, by implication, that those 
who were not “ disciples of the Lord Jesus Christ” could not 
properly be members of it? “ But the world moves,” I am 
told. Towarcs what? Thatisthe question. The ship moves 
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when, driven by fierce winds, she is heading, amidst foaming 
and flying surf, directly towards the precipitous, rocky shore ; 
but I should not care to be on board, even though I were 
favored with the company of some of my excellent Radical 
brethren. 

It was quite noticeable that brave, out-and-out Radicals 
were much less disturbed by the sermon than those tender- 
hearted, semi-radical friends who were afraid their feelings 
would be hurt. Mr. Frothingham, their leader, told me he 
thought it a“ grand sermon,” and that he “ listened to it with 
pleasure.” 

A quiet sleep had its usual soothing -effect upon jaded 
nerves, and the Conference came together in the morning for 
its first day’s work, good-natured, buoyant, wide-awake, as 
though its slumbers had been a baptism of living water. 

The day was wholly given to business of the most inter- 
esting and important character, consisting of Reports of Com- 
mittees on subjects previously assigned, detailing what had 
been accomplished during the last two years, and unfolding 
plans for future usefulness; and of debates upon them. It 
was a day to be rejoiced in, — not a cloud without, not a jar 
within. No one could have told, from anything said, on 
which wing the speaker belonged ; for, though there were 
differences of opinion, they did not turn on the Radical ques- 
tion, but on the expediency of measures proposed. These 
Reports indicated an inspiring ardor in the cause of Truth 
and the spiritual welfare of man, which it was truly gladden- 
ing to witness. After the opening address of the President, 
Hon. T. D. Eliot, of New Bedford, which was in all respects 
exceedingly felicitous, came first the Report of the Council, 
by Rev. E. E. Hale, summing up and bringing under rapid 
survey the work of the previous two years. And whoever 
listened to that Report, whatever his bias this way or that, 
must have felt that we had neither labored in vain nor spent 
allour money for that which is not bread. The Report shows 
a very considerable increase in the number of churches, there 
being eighty-three more than were invited to the first Confer- 
ence. It thinks that the contributions the last year for relig 
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ious purposes were larger than ever before, though a consid- 
erable part of them was for objects not specially belonging to 
the operations of the Conference, — as for building, enlarging, 
improving, and adorning church-edifices, and the support of 
mission chapels. It refers in most encouraging terms to what 
it calls “ People’s Meetings” in public halls and theatres, de- 
signed to reach the ear, with words of truth and righteous- 
ness, of the thousands in our cities who never enter the doors 
of a church, and who, some for one reason, and some for 
another, cannot be attracted within them. And it cannot be 
doubted that such discourses as were preached to the audi- 
ences gathered in those places the last season, such prayers 
as were breathed forth in their presence, such music as stirred 
their hearts, exerted a refining and Christianizing influence, to 
inure to the growth and power of the Redeemer’s kingdom. 
But, while I have full faith in the beneficent influence of 
these meetings hitherto, who of us does not agree with Dr. 
Bellows in saying, that “ The churches are our great and steady 
reliance? And to make them more efficient and attractive is 
our most practical way of deepening our influence and ex- 
tending our type of Christianity. If you abandon or weaken 
the church organization, you will have broken your connec- 
tion with the tender and holy associations of the Christian 
religion, and thrown away all the unspeakable wealth of its 
hereditary sentiment. . . . No; if Liberal Christianity, 
in her new method, breaks down the regular traditional church 
institutions, and substitutes other ways, believe me, it will not 
be a progress but a revolution, and a backward one at that.” 
The Report makes favorable mention of a new opportunity 
of Christian work lately opened to us in the Southern States, 
by lending our aid to the African Methodist Episcopal Church 
in its missionary labors, and also in carrying on the Wilber- 
force College for the training of teachers and ministers, which 
the colored people have already established in Ohio. It may 
be mentioned here that the Conference was addressed at one 
of its sessions in a modest but dignified and able manner by 
two bishops of that church, on the subject of its condition, 
strength, usefulness, hopes, and of the sort of understanding 
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which, without compromising its ecclesiastical position, it 
would be glad to enter into with us. 

Mr. Hale closed his Report by reminding the Conference 
of the broad ground on which it had planted itself by adopt- 
ing the famous Resolution at its last meeting. 

Next followed Rev. Mr. Scandlin’s Report on the organiza- 
tion and work of the Local Conferences, which was extremely 
interesting in its details and suggestions. These Local Con- 
ferences — which are yet in their infancy — have done, and 
are destined to do, a great and most needed work, especially 
in behalf of our feeble churches and in those dismal neigh- 
borhoods, alas! too numerous, wherein the altar-fires have 
well-nigh gone out. Why, can you believe it? it was stated, 
when this Report was under discussion, that there was a tier 
of towns in the southern part of Worcester County, in which 
not one-sixth part of the inhabitants were connected with any 
religious society, ever hear the gospel preached, or send their 
children to Sunday-school! This, within fifty miles of Cam- 
bridge and Andover! Nor is this a solitary case. New 
England is largely a missionary field, not specially for the 
dissemination of dogmas, but for the infusion into the minds 
of the people of those vital truths of Christianity without 
which no community can long keep its place in the civiliza- 
tion of the age. 

After this came the Report of Rev. Mr. Ferry, of Peter- 
boro’, N. H., showing how these destitute regions might be 
served by an “ Itinerating Ministry.” He would have one 
minister take, say, four parishes under his immediate charge, 
visiting each of them himself once a month, to preach, and, 
if possible, organizing lay co-operation, so that on the Sun- 
days of his absence, by help of Service-Books, worship might 
be conducted without the presence of a minister, and the 
Sunday-school be kept alive as the seed of a self-sustaining 
church, one of these days. This Report was received with 
universal favor, and it is much to be desired that the “ Amer- 
ican Unitarian Association” should give to its suggestions 
early attention. To such a work who of us would not gladly 
lend his aid, and whose heart would not rejoice at witnessing 
its successful prosecution ? 
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The Conference then listened to an able paper by Dr. Laird 
Collier, on “ Theological Schools,” earnestly recommending 
the removal of the Meadville School to Chicago: upon 
which I have nothing to say. He was followed by Dr. Gan- 
nett, in an eloquent unwritten Report on a proposition to 
unite the “ Boston School for the Ministry,” which Mr. Hep- 
worth without a dollar of endowment has extemporized into 
an extraordinary vitality, with the Divinity School at Cam- 
bridge. But the Conference, some for one reason and others 
for another, refused by a large majority to sustain the propo- 
sition. 

This is a meagre sketch of the first day’s work, — a work 
of which no laborer in it need be ashamed, characterized 
throughout by a very marked unity of spirit, and proving, as 
some are ready to say, the practicability of co-operation, for 
ends distinctively Christian, in a body composed partly of 
those who believe in the divine authority of Jesus Christ, and 
partly of those who refuse to own him as their “ Lord and 
Master,” and challenge the authenticity and genuineness of 
the records from which all our knowledge of him is derived. 
But, after all, is it quite demonstrated? It is one thing to see 
that a field invites cultivation and is lamentably i in need of 
it, and another to select the seed and find fit laborers. We 
want to sow with the word and life of Christianity, if we are 
disciples of Christ. Buta laborer offers himself who refuses 
assent to the Christianity of the New Testament; who is 
willing that the name of Christ should never be heard in 
prayer or sermon; and whose sovereign remedy for the ills of 
the perishing world is this creed: I believe in the i immanency 
of the Divine Spirit in man; in freedom of thought in mat- 
ters of religion; in “the latest results of criticism ;” and in 
a gospel which is not the gospel of Jesus Christ. Will you 
send him? If you do not, Radicalism will grumble. If 
you do, the churches which “call on the name of the Lord 
Jesus Christ” will justly complain that you misappropriate 
the money they have given to you, and withhold further con- 
tributions. This is the dilemma, and it is but right that our 
ongregations should understand it. 





i 
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Now, what is to be done? No one denies the right of the 
Radicals to their opinions ; no one would limit their freedom 
to disseminate them in all ways that belong to them; no one 
would call in question their sincerity, nor cast reflections upon 


their character. But we cannot help them do their work, and 


they know it. We cannot furnish money and men and 
machinery to assist them in doing what we honestly believe 
detrimental to the best interests of mankind, inasmuch as it 
is obstructive, in our judgment, of the progress of “ the truth 
as it is in Jesus.” They know we cannot, and some of them 
have had the manliness to say so. What, then, is to be done ? 
Is there any better way than to conduct all our machinery of 
“ Associations,” of “ Conferences,” of “ Theological Schools,” 
and of “ Churches” on the principle that the majority controls, 
and so as not toaid in any manner whatever — by publication, 
by opening of churches, or by support of ministers — the prop- 
agation of religious opinions which that majority deem con- 
trary to the word and authority of Jesus Christ? Undoubtedly 
our “ Conference” and our “ Unitarian Association ” ought to 
stand as representatives of a fellowship as broad as Christianity 
—but no broader. By their various instrumentalities it belongs 
to them to go out into “ the highways and hedges ” of irreligion, 
of unbelief, of reverential doubt, of scoffing denial, of godless 
license of thought and life, not to carry to them more of the 
same kind of food they have been living on, or to ask to be 
admitted into their fellowship; but to invite, to urge, and, 
with all the tender persuasions of the love of God in Christ 
Jesus, to “ compel” them — the hungry and thirsty — to come 
in and take the seats waiting for them at the Master’s feast? 
If they think that this kind of Radicalism is ruin, that it inev- 
itably kills any church that becomes infected with it, that its 
temporary triumphs are at the expense of the divinest memo- 
ries and most cherished hopes of thousands of hearts baptized 
into Christ and feeling that it is through him that they have 
come to their comforting rest in God, ought they to lend it 
the least support or countenance? Nay, ought they not to 
do what they can, in a fair field and with Christian weapons, 
to destroy its influence? Instead of cuddling up to it to 
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keep it warm, is it not better for the life of the world that it 
hould be “left out in the cold ” till it feels its nakedness, and, 
taking the garment of Christ all ready for it, puts it on? 
And, instead of inviting it into their council-chambers, should 
they not diligently guard those seats against such occupancy, 
and devoutly thank God when a man so keen-sighted as John 
Weiss, for example, discovers that it is no place for him, and 
withdraws ? 

I speak only for myself. Such is the policy which truth, 
justice, honor, faithful allegiance to the Head of the Church, 
demand. If we adopt it, a long and glorious life is before 
us; the Church of the Redeemer and of the Comforter will 
be enlarged and made glad through our prayers and labors; 
and they who shall come after us will enter into a heritage 
secure in the strength and beautiful in the holiness of the 
Lord. If we fail to adopt it, we die. No sun of the twen 
tieth century will ever shine on that denomination which has 
been illustrated by so many immortal names. 

Let me now come back to the Conference and to the sec- 
ond day of it, —“ the stormy day,” it has been called. You 
will be glad to learn that the storm was of short duration, 
lasting just three hours and a half, and at no time threatening 
much harm! 

I have already shown you how it happened that the Radical 
question was introduced. 

The majority were disinclined to bring it up. Leading 
Radicals, also, were willing to let it rest. O. B. Frothingham 
in his speech, declared himself “sorry that the discussion 
came up,” and said “it came up without his knowledge or 
consent.” It was introduced by James Freeman Clarke, — 
not of his own motion, but “by request,” in the form of a 
resolution “ which had passed regularly through the Business 
Committee.” He supposed that, as the resolution had been 
agreed upon by a few of both sides, “ who seemed to be some- 
what,” it would go through the Conference quite unanimously ! 
Before reading the resolution, he made a few prefatory re- 
marks, in his usually grave, unimpassioned way, planting him- 
self strongly and unequivocally upon the Preamble, — for, as 
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an “ orthodox Unitarian,” he could do no less (and no man 
ever questioned his fidelity to his convictions), but at the same 
time avowing his willingness to concede to “the gentlemen 
who have felt aggrieved by the terms of the Preamble” what 
he calls “ an explanatory statement which will relieve them from 
some real or supposed difficulties in regard to it.” “ I thank 
our friends,” he says, “for not asking us to alter this Pre- 
amble in any particular. They are perfectly willing it should 
stand as it is. They do not want any alteration. They only 
want an explanation. And what they want is this, they want 
the following amendment to the Constitution :” — 

“ ArTICLE IX. ‘To secure the largest unity of the Spirit and 
the widest practical co-operation, it is hereby declared that all 
expressions in this Preamble and Constitution” — before it 
was “resolutions and declarations including the Preamble 
and Constitution” — “are expressions only of the majority, 
committing in no degree those who object to them, and de- 
pending wholly for their effect upon the consent they com- 
mand on their own merits from the churches here represented, 
or belonging within the circle of our fellowship; and that we 
heartily invite to this fellowship all who desire to work with us 
in advancing the kingdom of God.” 

The clause in italics is an addition to the Resolution as 
passed at Syracuse, the substance of which precedes this 
clause. Now, had this clause not been added, Dr. Clarke 
would have been right in saying that all they wanted was an 
explanatory amendment. But this clause explains nothing. 
And, moreover, if adopted, it changes the whole design and 
composition of the Conference. Dr. Clarke says, “ We have 
already done what this clause contemplates.” If we have, 
what need of doing it again? But, though usually very ac- 
curate, he is under a mistake here. We have cordially invited 
into this fellowship “ Unitarian and other Christian churches.” 
That invitation goes much farther. It invites all men, all 
societies, Christian or not, who are willing to work with us 
for the kingdom of God, — an invitation which would include 
every Jewish synagogue in the land, which would include 
any association of mere Theists, which would include the 
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anomalous congregation of which Mr. Abbot was till lately 
the minister, — a gentleman who has avowed himself not a 
Christian in the sense of being a disciple of Jesus Christ, — 
and which would transform the “ National Conference of 
Unitarian and other Christian churches” into a body of Free 
Religionists, like that which already exists, and of which Mr. 
Frothingham is President. 

Broad as Dr. Clarke is known to be in his theory of fellow- 
ship, Ido not believe that he has any desire to see such a 
change in the character of the Conference. 

Robert Collyer followed, avowing his acceptance of Jesus 
Christ as “the Captain of his salvation, his spiritual Leader 
and Guide,” declaring that he had always “ voted against the 
Preamble ;” but saying, also, that “it did seem to him that 
the adoption of the proposed article would do away forever 
any desire on his part to vote down this Preamble!” I think 
there was a funny twinkle in his eye when he said that, and 
a pretty broad smile on the face of the assembly. It was so 
innocent! 

Mf. Hale argued with great apparent candor on the same 
side, but evidently attached very little importance to the ques- 
tion. Mr. Calthrop was jubilant and ecstatic in view of the 
unifying speeches just made. Then came Dr. Osgood witha 
new proposition, which cast a sudden cloud over the face of 
things. He stood, he said, “upon the idea from which our 
denomination originally grew — the spiritual authority of our 
Lord Jesus Christ.” He would vote for the amendment, pro- 
vided they would insert these three words, “in Christian 
faith,” so that the clause would read, “ And that we heartily 
welcome to our fellowship all who in Christian faith desire to 
work with us in advancing the kingdom of God.” “ That is 
the ground,” he adds, “on which I would stand, — that, as a 
Conference of Unitarian and other Christian churches, we 
are Christians ; we stand on that ground, and we welcome to 
our fellowship all who, as Christians, will work with us.” 
Nothing broader or more generous than this could be desired 
by a Christian organization, one would suppose. 

At this stage of the discussion, when the spirit of the Con- 
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ference seemed ready to adopt the amendment, Dr. Bellows 
took the platform under the serious conviction, in which he 
was joined by many of his brethren, that its passage would 
open a door so wide as to put in jeopardy the great interests 
for which the Conference was instituted. He spoke earnestly 
and forcibly, as is his wont. “I have not the least idea,” he 
said, “ of being put constructively out of the Christian Church, 
or of being in the least degree compromised in my own posi- 
tion and attitude in respect to a positive faith in Christianity, 
by any action of this Convention.” . . . “It is because I 
am persuaded that you are opening the flood-gates of Infidel- 
ity, that you are saying it is of no consequence whether a 
man believes in the personal authority of the Lord Jesus 
Christ or no, that it is of no consequence whether we have a 
historical church or no, that it is of no consequence whether 
we believe, individually and personally, or collectively, in the 
guidance and direction of the Lord Jesus Christ or no, — it is 
because I believe this that I say these words.” In the fervor 
of an unpremeditated address men cannot stop te cull words 
and phrases. They can only “speak right on;” and” it is 
likely there are some expressions in this speech which the 
author, upon cool revision, would qualify. For example, 
when he says, “ I believe in a historic Church which has de- 
scended from Jesus Christ; and it is because I see a secret 
design to undermine that Church, to make light of that 
Church, to distract attention from that Church, that I oppose 
this change. That, if I know anything, I know to be the 
secret animus of most of those who are opposed to the Pre- 
amble, and J believe they are men honest enough to say so.” 
Now, I could not say all that. Ido not think that with de- 
sign they are working stealthily to undermine the Christian 
Church. Whatever their “animus” is, they make no secret 
of it. They are bold, and they are outspoken; and if we do 
not understand what they mean, it is no fault of theirs. 
Again, when he says that “the Preamble was adopted for the 
sake of giving them shelter,” I think he mistakes what was 
in his own mind when he drew it up, for what was in the 
mind of the Conference when it adopted it.. The great ma- 
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jority meant to say that no man who could not come in under 
that Sign had a right to come in at all. And as to his say- 
ing, “ We would not shut our doors against” those whose 
“secret design is to undermine the Church,’ why,— what 
sense is there in having a door? 

Rev. Mr. Heywood, of Louisville, spoke next. He pro- 
fessed theological agreement with the previous speaker, and 
great love for him; favored Dr. Osgood’s amendment, but 
declared his intention to vote for the original proposition, 
though the amendment should not be carried. He was suc- 
ceeded by a layman from Chicago, who stated that “ this 
declaration had stood before the Unitarian denomination for 
three years, substantially as now” (a great mistake), and pro- 
ceeded to argue earnestly in favor of it. Then came Dr. 
Laird Collier in a speech for the amendment, every sentence 
of which was received with applause. I will not characterize 
it, for I have great respect and a certain admiration for that 
gentleman’s chivalrous enthusiasm. You have read the re- 
port of what he said. You remember that he exclaimed, 
“ ‘When I took my neck from one dogmatic yoke, it was not 
for the singular purpose of putting it into another!” (Pro- 
longed applause.) What other? We had no other but that 
referred to in these words, “Take My yoke upon you.” You 
remember that he was frank to say, “If it is the temper of 
this body to refuse to insert this article into its fundamental 
law, they may consider me out!” Now it happened that it 
was the temper of the body to refuse to insert this article into 
its fundamental law; but I rather think that excellent brother, 
“conservative of the conservatives,’ and all the better fer 
that, will live to do a great deal of good work in the Confer- 
ence yet. 

After him came that scholarly gentleman and prince of 
Radicals, O. B. Frothingham, in a calm, conciliatory, but 
frank and manly statement of his position, of which after- 
wards I heard no word but of commendation. Indeed, I am 
bound to say of all pronounced Radicals, that their word, how- 
ever earnest, was always courteous and brotherly. Mr. Froth- 
ingham was in favor of the amendment, not so much on his 
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own account as for the sake of certain young men who, if it 
were adopted, would probably stay with us; otherwise, they 
would naturally gravitate into the “ Free Religious Associa- 


_tion.” 


I shall pursue this debate no farther, except to say that it 
was continued by five or six others, among whom was Rev. 
Dr. Lornrop, who spoke briefly, but with great earnestness, 
force, and point, against the entire amendment, saying, among 
other things concerning Radicals, “ If I belonged to them, I 
would go out from the Unitarian body, I would take my posi- 
tion upon the principles and ideas which I believed to be 
true, and, in the name of God and humanity, I would go to 
work behind those ideas, and if I could have power and suc- 
cess in the world, very well. That is the thing they ought to 
do, and not come here and insist that this body, called together 
ona different principle, receiving different traditions, pervaded 
in all ways by different influences, should stultify itself by so 
interpreting the preamble it adopted three years ago, that it 
shall mean nothing.” To this I give a hearty Amen. 

The previous question was at length called for ; but at this 
moment, by general consentMr. Hale took the floor, and 
proceeded to withdraw the amendment, and to move as a sub- 
stitute, — to become an article of the Constitution, — the 
Resolution as passed at Syracuse, in these words, — 


“ Resolved, That to secure the largest unity of the Spirit 
and the widest practical co-operation, it is hereby understood 
that all declarations of this Conference, including the Pre- 
amble and Constitution, are expressions only of its majority, 
committing in no degree those who object to them, and de- 
pendent wholly for their effect upon the consent they com- 
mand on their own merits from the churches here represented 
or belonging within the circle of our fellowship.” 

This substitute was adopted by a very large majority, only 
twelve voting in the negative. I have since regretted that my 
own vote had not made the minority thirté®n. Here the mat- 
ter rests. Westand where we stood at the assembling of the 
Conference, except that we have made what was a Resolution 
an Article of the Constitution. We have shut nobody out. 
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We have opened our doors no wider for anybody to come in. 
We have not “rejected Christ,” as some are ready to as- 
sert. We have not declared that “ he is no longer our author- 
itative head,” as many believe. We have reaffirmed our Pre- 
amble, however inconsistent we may have been in adopting 
the explanatory Article. 

One should be cautious and not over-sanguine in forecast- 
ing our future. There are tendencies, not hid, which are 
ominous ; but there are also tendencies which are auspicious. 
These can never be blended into one force, nor co-operate for 
one end. They may be held in check for a time, and not 
manifest themselves in frequent collision; but the hour is 
coming when they will meet face to face, and the strongest 
prevail. This is a controversy of opinions, of ideas. As it 
states itself to my own mind, the question is simply this, 
Shall the gospel of Jesus Christ stand as the religion of hu- 
manity for the salvation of the race, or shall it give place to 
something else? Thank God! the controversy may be car- 
ried on peacefully, without acrimony, with decision and still 
with kindness, with the most scrupulous fidelity to conscien- 
tious convictions, and yet with that heavenly love in the soul 
which is higher than all knowledge and all faith. Who will 
not pray, “ God give victory to his Truth!” 

I wish I had time to tell you of the afternoon proceedings 
of “the stormy morning,” as well as those of the next day. 
They were harmonious, energetic, full of a divine enthusiasm, 
beyond and above all cavil and all dissension. ‘There was 
but one spirit, — the breath of all-holy and blessed God, — 
whether we listened to the story of the efforts in our neigh- 
boring city of Providence to bring its “ unchurched ” under 
religious influences; or to our brother Hepworth on “the 
Theatre-meeting movement,” of which he is the head ; or to 
the elder Collyer on the important question of “ Free 
Churches ;” orto James Freeman Clarke on the working of 
the “ Free Pew system ” in his own church ; or to Mr. Chaney 
on “ Unions for Christian Work ;” or to the voices of our 
colored brethren, whose brief speeches would have done honor 
to any white man present; or to Miss Amy Bradley, whose 
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name is destined to be illustrious in the grand Educational 
Movement of the South; or to Mr. Dall, our solitary mission- 
ary to India, who has come home from that distant field laden 
with five years more of experience, with zeal unabated, and 


‘with such a record of his work as any man might be proud of, 


and who is consecrated for the residue of bis life to that 
“ pleasure of the Lord which has so prospered in his hands ; ” 
or to John Ware, unfolding his plan for the more efficient 
working of the financial machinery of our body; or to Dr. 
Bellows, relating the details of his observation, experience, 
and study in relation to Christianity during his recent exten- 
sive travels abroad, and particularly among our brethren in 
Great Britain, and urging upon the Liberal Christians of this 
country the great need of ‘a church of our faith in the city of 
Paris. There was but one spirit, I say, during these closing 
sessions ; and the impression left upon all minds was strong, 
that we had never more magnificent opportunities for Chris- 
tian activity, were we but in a condition to use them; that the 
golden fruits of the best efforts for man, for Christ, for God, 
were never so nearly within our grasp — and yet might fail of 
being gathered —as at the present hour. 

But your patience is wearied, and so is my own. I cannot 
recapitulate and sum up conclusions. I have tried to tell the 
plain story of the Conference. “ Nothing has been exten- 
uated, nor aught set down in malice.” If I have referred to 
men by name, and with some freedom of criticism, I hope it 
has not been with discourtesy or unfairness. A single word, 
in conclusion, for charity. Let us remember that, amid all 
the diversities of faith which the Christian world exhibits, 
God is slowly building up, by means of them, a kingdom of 


‘human hearts in the image of his Son, to throb with heavenly 


aspirations, to melt with divine sympathies, to kindle to noble 
endeavors in behalf of human virtue and blessedness; and 
that such hearts are often found in connection, on the one 
hand, with religious systems abhorrent to reason, and on the 
other with sceptical speculations which we cannot but con- 
demn as subversive of Christianity. 

I dismiss my Report with the devout hope that when the 
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Conference again assembles, its members may be in closer 
fellowship one with another, because in tenderer and pro- 
founder sympathy with our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ; 
our undertakings meanwhile may be so guided 
by the Eternal Wisdom that they shall be for the good of 
man and the glory of God! 


Norse. — This Report was made from a pretty full brief, but in writing it out 
a for publication it will be seen, by those who heard it, that some things have 
been left out, and others added; while of the main points the substance, and, in 
great part, the language, are unchanged 


GOOD-BY. 
BY MRS, CAROLINE A. MASON. 


Tue year is fading: dry and sere 
The dead leaves flutter in the breeze ; 
A mournful sound is in the trees, — 
The farewell of the dying Year. 


Nay, part not so, old friend! not so. 
We have been glad through many days ; 
And, going now our separate ways, 

What need of all these signs of woe? 


Our separate ways ; — for me, the breath 
Of other Springs, the bloomy sheen 
Of coming Summers cool and green ; 

For you, the sure repose of death, — 


The kind and merciful decrease 
Of well-used powers, the natural sleep 
God gives to his belovéd, — deep, 
Slow-lapsing into perfect peace. 
For me, — but what a very dream 
Is this! Who knows or can foretell 
His fate? Perhaps your sad farewell, 
Old Year, is sadder than I deem ! 


Perhaps, — but vain are hopes and fears 


Alike! Good-bye, Old Year! old friend ! 


We have been happy to the end, 
And we shall meet in happier spheres ! 
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SKETCHES OF TRAVEL IN PALESTINE AND SYRIA. 


BY REV. JAMES DE NORMANDIE. 


- BETHLEHEM is beautifully situated on the brow of a high 
hill, which slopes down in terraces of fig-trees, almond-groves, 
and vineyards, to the extensive cornfields — whence the name, 
house of bread — where Ruth gleaned after. the reapers in the 
fields of Boaz. The inhabitants, about three thousand, are 
all, by a figure of speech, called Christians, and, what is quite 
noticeable, the Christian towns throughout the East are some- 
what unsafer than the villages of native Mussulmen. At 
Bethlehem, in particular, they have an unenviable reputation 
for immorality, sensuality, a cheating and a quarrelsome dis- 
position. The houses have not the small domes which were 
mentioned as characteristic of Jerusalem, and are built of 
clay or bricks, rather than of the limestone in such general 
use, and, what is quite remarkable, almost every house is an 
apiary, and the beehives, instead of being such as we are 
accustomed to, are constructed of a pyramidal series of 
earthen tiles or pots ranged on or between the houses. 
Speaking of the quarrelsome disposition of the people, there 
is a pleasant incident recorded, illustrative of Eastern cus- 
toms, in connection with one of the outbreaks they had with 
their government. The government, to be more effective than 
just, had, as is its custom, made a demand upon the Bethle- 
hemites for a certain number of arms, whether they had the 
number or not, and the alternative was money or prison. Im- 
poverished by the claim, in their great distress they heard of 
the approach of the English Consul at Jaffa, and went forth 
to meet him, and plead with him for help. Following and pre- 
ceding him in his entry to the town, all at once, as with one 
impulse, men and women “spread their garments in his 
way.” 

When the pilgrim spirit was at its height, and the vaga- 
bond Christians were scouring the whole earth in quest of the 
holy places, thronged Egypt, filled Arabia, and came to visit 
and kiss the dunghill where Job sat and suffered with such 
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patience, Bethlehem was one of the first places the Crusa- 
ders besieged and captured, on their march to Jerusalem. 
Here Paular, a Roman matron, a friend of Jerome, came and 
built four monasteries for the monks and hermits herding in 
Palestine. Here Hadrian established a heathen sanctuary, 
and planted a grove of Adonis. Here it was that Joseph 
arose and took the young child and his mother and departed 
into Egypt. Here Helena came and built the great Basilica, 
still standing, “half church, half fort,’ one of the earliest 
specimens of Christian architecture remaining. Here was the 
birthplace of David, and here his youth was passed, and here 
he was anointed by Samuel. Here, too, is pointed out the 
birth-spot of one greater than David. 

The great interest, to most travellers in Bethlehem, centres 
in the Church of the Nativity, a few paces from the long, 
irregular, dirty town. It is without beauty, but a pile of im- 
posing proportions. In the large court we leave our horses, 
in the care of a crowd of boys and men, always ready to 
hasten to besiege the traveller with beads, crosses, images, and 
devices of all kinds, made, not without fine and beautiful 
workmanship, of mother of pearl. Numbers of little girls of 
surpassing beauty followed us into the great nave of this 
famous — The rafters of the roof, once of cedar of 
Lebanon, ar€ now of English oak, given and sent thither by 
King Edward IV. of England. On either side is a row of 
tall Corinthian columns of gray marble; but, as you draw | 
near the high altar, all charm of memory becomes dissipated 
in the pressure of conflicting sects. Here, as at the Holy 
Sepulchre, the Greek, Latin, and Armenian Church must 
each have its chapel, and celebrate its orgies. On either side 
of the centre altar, at the end of the nave, a spiral staircase 
leads you down to a long passage-way, and a chapel, dimly 
lighted, where, in a little recess, on a marble slab in the floor, 
a star points out the spot, once a cave on the hillside, where 
the young child was born. A few steps lower down, in an- 
other recess, on an opposite side, a marble stone, scooped out 
in the form of a manger, shows the traditional place where 
was the original manger in which Jesus was laid, and the 
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world still waits to find for him the room which even then was 
wanting in the inn. But, with the marble and the incense, 
the paint-daubs and the filthy priests, the gold and silver 
lamps, how different from the humble birth of a holy child, 
which the world, instead of appropriating in its divine signifi- 
cance, buries beneath a mass of tradition and ritualism. 
Through long and dark passageways we came to the other 
part of the crypt of the Basilica, of even more interest than 
the one we have already seen, — because no doubt and no 
formal mockeries hang over it, — the grotto where, for more 
than thirty years, “beside what he believed to be the cradle 
of the Christian faith,” lived, wrote, meditated, and prayed 
the eminent Churchman, Father Jerome. In this grotto he 
made that famous translation of the Bible, called the Vul- 
gate, the most important after the one made at Alexandria, 
called the Septuagint, and the great textual authority of the 
Roman Church. This grotto was a kind of Vatican for this 
Father, whence he issued his bulls against heretics, or his 
advice to the faithful. When pilgrims were overflowing the 
holy places, Jerome wrote against the infatuation this remark- 
able sentence: “ The places of the cross and of the resurrec- 
tion of Christ can benefit only those who bear his cross, and 
who with Christ rise daily. From Jerusalem agd from Bri- 
tain the celestial halls are equally open.” But ffom cells, and 
oil-lamps, from gilding, gloss, infatuation, monkism and form- 
alism, it was a dear relief to turn to the open court and re- 
flect upon the changes that very spot had witnessed, — once 
a grove of Adonis and a heathen sanctuary, where pagan 
idols were worshipped with doubtless as Christian a spirit as 
are the present idols, where now all those temples and devo- 
tions have been swept away to make room for a Christian 
Basilica and Christian rites ; to turn to the open cornfields of 
Naomi and Boaz, and to pluck the flowers, fresh as when 
Ruth gathered them, and to hear the words of the charming 
pastoral as they fell from her lips, “ Intreat me not to leave 
thee, or to return from following after thee; for whither thou 
goest I will go, and where thou lodgest I will lodge ; thy peo- 
ple shall be my people, and thy God my God; where thou 
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diest will I die, and there will I be buried ;” to roam along the 
slopes with the olive and almond groves where David longed 
for the fountain, and said, “ Oh, that one would give me 
drink of the water of the well of Bethlehem!” to hear the 
young shepherd singing to the rocks and herds the divine 
songs which have been the soul’s melody and support ever 
since, with their pious trust and serene inspiration, now open- 
ing the gates to the King of Glory, now feeling the touch of 
the besetting God; now bathed in grief or battling with ene- 
mies, and longing for the wings of a dove to fly away and be 
at rest ; to hear the prophetic anthem sounding from the skies, 
“ Glory to God in the highest, and on earth peace, good-will 
toward men.” 

After leaving Bethlehem our way led us along an aqueduct 
running over the hills and valleys, here and there opened for 
the pilgrim to drink, built by Solomon to supply his temple 
at Jerusalem with pure water. Following the aqueduct —a 
trough of rude stones laid in cement — for some miles, we 
came to our encampment at the Gardens and Pools of Solo- 
mon. Rude and forsaken as everything about them is now, 
art might easily make, as art has made, them of rare attract- 
iveness. The reservoirs are of immense size and in good 
preservation, built of massive blocks of cut stone; and, as 
the morning sun came along the rich, beautiful valley of 
Urtas, and sparkled from the pools, we felt how all nature 
could once have ministered to the luxury of the fallen king. 
Here Solomon learned of trees, from the transplanted cedar 
of Lebanon to the common native hyssop on the wall; here 
he made him great works, builded him houses, planted him 
vineyards, made him gardens and orchards; here he gathered 
him silver and gold, men singers and women singers; here 
he withheld not his heart from any joy; hither he came for 
his royal drive from his palace in Jerusalem, his servants 
clothed in Tyrian purple, and their long hair sprinkled every 
day with gold dust, sparkling in the sunbeams, his soldiers in 
armor and with bows, in the midst of whom rose Solomon, elad 
in white, to the palace which was very pleasant in fine gardens. 

From here we went south to Hebron, disputing with Da- 
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mascus the claim of being the oldest city in the world still 
existing. We must needs pass through the valley of Eschol. 
Here are vineyards still, as in the days of the great cluster, 
but not much cultivated throughout Judea, save by the Chris- 
tians, because the Mussulmen do not use wine; and in the 
vineyards were the towers for the watchmen, as, with the 
Scripture, “he digged a wine-press and built a tower.” 

At last we were on the plain and oaks of Mamre, and 
among all the natural associations familiar to the Patriarchs, 
where the rocky and sandy land of the desert changes to fer- 
tile valleys, and where the nomad life was given up for the 
agricultural ; where dim tradition begins to assume the accu- 
racy of history ; where the solitude of the desert is exchanged 
for the interminglings of society — the word Hebron meaning 
the communion of friendship. 

Before reaching the city we turned into a by-path leading 
to an immense terebuith-tree, called the oak of Abraham. 
Its branches cover a space of nearly an hundred feet in diam- 
eter. As we approached we saw from a distance a large 
gathering of people in its shade, as of some rural festivity. 
We soon found it was a religious ceremony, and with rever- 
ent step drew near. A company of Greek pilgrims, with a 
patriarch, had come a long distance on foot that day, leaving 
their convent at three o’clock in the morning, to hold their 
services beneath the patriarchal tree and amidst the patri- 
archal memories. Children clambered among the sturdy and 
wide-spreading branches, and, as the responses and hymns 
went up, the leaves and twigs came down, and at the close 
they all gathered around the patriarch, who blessed a small 
branch for each one to carry home, much as we carry amulets 
and crosses for that other feeble old patriarch at Rome to 
bless, — and laugh at him as he passes his finger over a 
bushel of them. We saw these pilgrims again toward even- 
ing, in true pilgrim style, with staff and bundle and sandals, 
in long line stretching over the hills and valleys, back to their 
convent. , 

Hebron is beautifully situated on a hill even higher than 
Jerusalem, at the confluence of two fertile valleys, a little 
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smaller than Portsmouth, the houses solidly built of stone, 
and flat-roofed, and at a distance of fair appearance. There 
are no walls around it, but the main streets, opening on the 
principal roads of approach, have gates. Beyond all other 
places in Judea it is the patriarchal city, and to-day preserves 
its intense Mussulman spirit beyond, perhaps, any other spot 
save Mecca. Little boys and girls spat at us from the roofs 
of their houses, or on every side shouted their curses against 
the Christian infidels who should dare come so near one of 
their most holy places; andevery dignified and stately Arab, 
as he passed, or gathered around with the curiosity of the 
Orientals, looking just as his Father Abraham did, seemed 
muttering a curse upon us. Narrower or more filthy streets, 
with more crowded bazaars, or damper vaulted roofs, we had’ 
not seen, and through them all we came to the great mosque, 
to Arabs, Jews, and Christians, one of the most sacred places 
in the world, where, beyond all question, are the tombs of 
Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, and their wives; but these are 
most sternly guarded from the Christians’ gaze, and we had 
to be content with going around the outside of the mosque 
and looking down upon it from the hill top. Stanley, who, 
by reason of the Prince of Wales’ firman, gained admission, 
tells the following: “ 'The shrines of the patriarchs were found 
each with a separate chapel or shrine, guarded by silver gates, 
When they opened the door the guardian remarked, ‘ The 
princes of any other nation should have passed over my dead 
body sooner than enter; but to the eldest son of England’s 
queen we are willing to accord even this privilege’ When 
they came to the shrine of Abraham, the guard said, ‘O 
friend of God, forgive this intrusion. ‘They found the cham- 
ber cased in marble, and the tomb and coffin-like form six 
feet high, built up of plastered stone or marble, and hung 
with three carpets, green, embroidered with gold. When they 
came to the tomb of Isaac they were entreated not to enter, 
because ‘ Abraham was full of loving kindness, he was good- 
ness itself, and would overlook any affront, but Isaac was 
proverbially jealous, and it was exceedingly dangerous to ex- 
asperate him. When Ibrahim Pasha (as conqueror of Pales- 
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tine) had endeavored to enter, he had been driven by Isaac, 
and fell back as if thunder-struck.’” 

It is said the sepulchre has engraved upon it, “ This is the 
sepulchre of our Father Abraham, upon whom be peace.” 

It is at Hebron the first seat of life in Palestine appears. 
Here lived Ephron the Hittite, and received Abraham, “the 
friend of God,” when, with his camels and flocks, the true 
wealth of a Bedouin, he came, himself a Bedouin Sheik, seek- 
ing a new habitation, which for its permanence in history has 
beeff a fit symbol of that other home, even the heavenly. It 
was at Hebron Abraham gave up the star-worship of the 
Chaldeans for the worship of one God, as you have all read 
the legend of the Koran, “ When night overshadowed him he 
‘saw a star, and said, ‘ This is my Lord.’ But when it set, he 
said, ‘I like not those that set.’ And when he saw the moon 
rising, he said, ‘ This is my Lord.’ But when the moon set, 
he answered, ‘ Verily, if my Lord direct me not in the right 
way, I shall be as one of those who err.’ And when he saw 
the sun rising, he said,‘ This is my Lord. This is greater 
than the star or moon.’ But when the sun went down, he 
said, ‘O my people, I am clear of these things. I turn my 
face to Him who hath made the heaven and the earth.”” It 
was at Hebron Arba lived, the old Canaanite chief, with his 
three giant sons, past whose walls the three spies stole through 
the land by the neighboring valley of Eschol. It was:to He- 
bron that the mummy of Jacob was brought out of Egypt, 
and from the hills about Hebron Abraham saw the smoke 
rising from the deep, cauldron-plain, when the cities of the 
Dead Sea had been overthrown. It was in Hebron they 
buried Abner, father of light, when all the people wept, and 
the King said, “ Know ye not that there is a prince and a 
great man fallen this day in Israel ? ” 

It was at Hebron that six of David’s sons were born. 
Here Abraham had visions of Jehovah, and heard his voice, 
“Fear not, Abraham; I am thy shield, and thy exceeding 
great reward.” Here he bought the cave of Machpelah, and 
in it buried Sarah. Here he died and was gathered to his 
people, and here Isaac blessed his sons when his eyes were 


dim. 
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While we were encamped in an olive-grove near Hebron, 
more than twenty able-bodied men gathered round to watch 
us as we took our lunch, — with such curiosity, aided by their 
excessive indolence, do they surround strangers, — and when 
we went to a house in a village, instead of to our tent, all the 
men of the village seemed to come to it, and make of ita 
public place, and the children to use it as their own play- 
house. 

Hebron was our most southern point. Thence we passed 
again through Bethlehem, meeting — what is a familiar sight 
in the East —a man carrying a little ewe lamb tenderly in his 
arms, as if it were the one in the parable, “ which grew up to- 
gether with him and with his children, which did eat of his 
own meat and drink of his own cup and layin his bosom, 
and was unto him as a daughter.” 

Through the Zion Gate we once more entered Jerusalem, 
preparatory to our journey Northward. 


(To be continued.) 





CHANNING. 


Wuaat sacred memories of departed years 
Are wakened by thy name! 

Youth’s high resolves and consecrated tears 
It calls to life again. 


Unuttered thoughts are trembling on my tongue; 
*I would, but cannot, speak ; 
The songs of gratitude my heart hath sung 
Its silence will not break. 


And yet this simple tribute I may bring, 
Blest teacher, unto thee, — 

A truthful, though unworthy offering, 
From one by thee made free. 


It was not mine to listen to thy voice 
Of pathos and of power ; 

Or in thy earthly presence to rejoice 

Through life’s short, fleeting hour. 
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But oh! thy living words, on wings of light, 
O’er ocean’s pathway came, 

To kindle, in the gloom of Error’s night, 
Pure Freedom’s holy flame. 


Inspired by thee, I read the world anew, 
With joy unknown before ; 
For truth and love fresh beauty brought to view, } 


And darkness reigned no more. 


The soul, aspiring after nobler‘life, 
No longer sighed in vain ; 

Its hopeless unguish, and its restless strife 
Were never known again. 


Precious, most precious is thy memory 
To many a household band 

In that fair, distant isle beyond the sea, 
My own dear native land. 





And there, from patient, toiling sons of earth, 
Will fervent prayers ascend 

For this, the glorious land that hailed thy birth, 
And gave them such a friend. 


Oh, how I love thy treasured page divine, 
To me so bright and clear ; 

I breathe thy thoughts till all their wealth is mine, 
And thus to God draw near. 


Mary A. WuiItakeEnr. 
* 


Titt the entering in of faith, there is nothing present in the 
heart but nature, out of which cometh the fruits of nature, which 
are pride, impiety, self-idolatry, ostentation, malice, and such 
like ; but upon the entering in of faith, there entereth along with 
it into the heart the light of divine knowledge, which converteth 
it from its idolatries to the service of the living and true God, 
and from the love of self to the love of its neighbor as itself, and 
to the love of the brethren as Christ loved the Church, and gave 
himself for it. — Epwarp Irvine. 
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THE ANTI-SUPERNATURALEISM OF THE PRESENT AGE. 

Ir is proposed to consider the subject of miracles as con- 
nected with Christianity. And, perhaps, than this, there is 
no religious topic which has been more variously and strangely 
treated, during the last century. And this is saying a great 
deal. For how has it fared with Christianity, and even at 
the hands of those, sometimes, by whom it has been ac- 
counted as the Tree of Life? Often and often, among other 
anomalous doings, it has been treated as though a gardener 
should take up a tree and turn it about to humor every change 
of wind upon it; and as though, to prove it to be a living 
thing, he should lay bare its roots for every questioner, and 
even paint them, to make them more seemly. 

Miracles are the possibilities of a miracle-bearing tree ; but 
commonly they are regarded as though they were some arbi- 
trary manufacture. In the New Testament they are simply 
called “ signs and wonders ;” but in this age, among both 
believers and unbelievers, it is agreed that they are suspen- 
sions of the laws of nature, or else are nothing. Miracles 
presuppose the existence of a spiritual world containing spir- 
itual agents and spiritual forces, with laws peculiar to it, and 
with soine laws also capable of intertwining and inosculating 
with some of the laws of man’s nature and of the material 
world. And yet often, by even the advocates of their reality, 
miracles are argued wholly and simply as material occur- 
rences, and quite apart from the philosophy of their nature, 
and, indeed, as though there were really no such philosophy 
known. And this is because of the spirit of the age, which 
is so strong in us all. It is no matter what a man may be, 
whether philosopher, theologian, or anything else, almost in- 
evitably, in some way or other, the spirit of the age wiil have 
its say through him, and pervert, if not quench his meaning. 

No doubt, things have often been credited as miraculous 
which were no miracles at all. But the precise opposite of 
credulity is not wisdom, always. And if it be said that it is 
only at Naples that the blood of St. Januarius will liquefy, it 
may be answered that there has also beeu such a place as 
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that in it, neither would “ they be persuaded, though one rose 
from the dead.” And to-day there are eminent places, where 
men hold that neither their own eyes, nor the eyes of all other 
persons, are to be trusted for a miracle, — or, as they would 
say, for anything different from the laws of nature. But 
with all their scepticism, these sceptics do not remember that 
a law of nature may be one thing, and their notion of that 
law be something else, or something a little different. But 
indeed, when incredulity becomes as intense as that, it is self- 
confounded, self-confuted, even though it should be in regard 
to such a miracle as that which happened when the axe-head 
fell into the water, and Elisha “ cut down a stick and cast it 
in thither, and the iron did swim.” For, if a man cannot 
trust his eyes and ears, how can he rely on his doubts? And 
how does he know but doubting his senses may be an un- 
worthy, untrustworthy act,and even may perhaps be a mere 
nervous boggling. And how should even a materialist trust 
the wisdom which has been filtered for him, as he thinks, 
from outside through his eyes and ears, if he cannot trust his 
eyes and ears themselves? But, in the spirit of his times or 
neighborhood, a man will think and hold what, under other 
influences, would have been for him only a speculative, ten- 
tative position. And because of its being in us and of us, 
it is the last thing to be suspected as vitiating sound judg- 
ment. 

It is in this spirit of the age to judge of everything by uni- 
formity, whether as regards the world or mankind. And so 
from what he understands to be the uniformity of the laws 
of nature, a man of the time thinks himself competent to 
check the report of the past, and decide that there never could 
have been water changed into wine, or a demon exorcised, 
because at this present time water is never seen changing 
into wine, nor a demon known to be dispossessed of his cor- 
poral lodgings. And because of what he fancies must be 
the uniformity of human nature, this man of the time thinks, 
too, that from himself he knows of everybody else, as to what 
they can have seen or cannot have seen; can have heard or 
cannot have heard; can have felt or cannot have felt; and in 
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the same way, as differing from himself, he is certain that in 
the past they must all have been loose thinkers ; and not the 
Jews only, but the Greeks and Romans too, and also even 
Socrates and Plato, because of their having reasoned about 
things which he himself has never met with, and which, if he 
did meet, he would never believe his own eyes about. 

It is by availing himself of this temper of the times, that 
largely Ernest Renan gets his strength as a controversialist. 
For what he has to say on the subject of miracles would have 
been but feeble talk anywhere, one or two hundred years ago, 
and would sound but inanely even to-day in such regions as 
are clear away from the influence of Paris and London. “A 
miracle is not to be regarded, because it never could have 
happened ; and because even if, perchance, it had happened, 
there never could have been any people who could have been 
believed about it.” ‘This, in form, is the argument of Renan. 
But, of course, it is good only for people of that way of 
thinking, only for persons sensitive to the spirit of the age, 
and who are ready to add, without another word, “ And so I 
think because so I am sure.” 

The following quotation is from the introductory chapter 
to “The Apostles,’ by Ernest Renan: “ The first twelve 
chapters of the Acts are a tissue of miracles. It is an abso- 
lute rule in criticism to deny a place in history to narratives 
of miraculous circumstances; nor is this owing to a meta- 
physical system, for it is simply the dictation of observation. 
Such facts have never been really proved. All the pretended 
miracles near enough to be examined are referable to illusion 
or imposture. If a single miracle had ever been proved, we 
could not reject in a mass all those of ancient history ; for, 
admitting that very many of these last were false, we might 
still believe that some of them were true. But it is not so. 
Discussion and examination are fatal to miracles. Are we 
not, then, authorized in believing that those miracles which 
date many centuries back, and regarding which there are no 
means of forming a contradictory debate, are also without 
reality? In other words, miracles only exist when people 
believe in them. The supernatural is but another word for 
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faith. Catholicism, in maintaining that it yet possesses mi- 
raculous power, subjects itself to the influence of this law. 
The miracles of which it boasts never occur where they would 
be most effective. Why should not such a convincing proof 
be brought more prominently forward? A miracle at Paris, 
for instance, before experienced savans, would put an end to 
all doubt. But, alas! such a thing never happens.” But, 
now, oracular though this might be, judged by the manner 
in which it has been bowed to, what is there in it all more 
than the mere sceptical spirit of the age? What does it do 
more than simply tickle the humor of the time? Psycholog- 
ically, it is a curious passage, because the sweep of its inten- 
tion is so wide, while the wording of it is so like the 
unconscious, innocent expression of a child. It is as though 
a boy, as the easier way of settling with a problem in mathe- 
matics, should say, “ There is nothing in it. There never 
was anything learned from that direction. O my master, all 
the best boys have looked at it, and say that there is nothing 
in it— nothing at all. And so, now, how can there be? And, 
please, even if it be true, it cannot really be, without we ‘let 
it be.” But here it may be asked, whether it is likely that 
Ernest Renan, as a boy, ever talked in that manner; and to 
this it may be answered, that it is very unlikely, considering 
that he was born in Brittany. And it is just as unlikely, too, 
that he could ever have written the preceding quotation from 
one of his works, but for his education, direct and indirect. 
For he was born in Brittany, a country of simple, fervent, 
unquestioning faith as to the Church. Thence he was carried 
to Paris, and placed in a primary theological school, whence 
he was passed on to a similar school elsewhere. Having fin- 
ished with the latter school, he became a resident in the Sem- 
inary of St. Sulpice, which, indeed, inside, is wholly ordered 
by members of the Society of Jesus, but on the outside is 
pressed upon by the light, sceptical, and anti-Christian air of 
Paris. Ernest Renan had been brought up like a child of the 
Middle Ages, and then found himself, as a young man, where, 
with afew steps out of doors, he was in the atmosphere of 
Paris and under the influence of the Sorbonne. And now, 
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with all this, was it not natural that Renan should have be- 
come a Rationalistic author instead of a Catholic priest? 
And because of his being a simple, earnest, intellectual man, 
was it not all the more natural still that, by contrast with the 
air of St. Sulpice, he should mistake for the spirit of truth 
itself what was but the spirit of the age manifesting itself 
through a highly-educated class, in a city singularly self-cen- 
tered and self-sufficient ? 

But, says the critic here criticised, “ A miracle at Paris, be- 
fore experienced savans!” Elsewhere, too, he explains more 
exactly what would suit him as to a miracle; that it should 
be wrought under conditions as to time and place, in a hall, 
and before a commission of physiologists, chemists, physi- 
cians, and critics; and that when it had been done once, it 
should, on request, be repeated. And no doubt, to the writer, 
this appeared to be a very fair way of dealing with miracu- 
lous pretensions; and no doubt, too, of his most emphatic 
opponents, there are many to whom, in their secret thought, it 
would be a puzzle, if such a proposition had been made to 
Jesus at Jerusalem, why it should not have been accepted at 
once for the market-place or the court of the temple. For 
Renan is simply strong in that way of looking at things, 
which is characteristic of this present age, and which com- 
monly is called sceptical, but which, also, sometimes is called 
practical and even business-like. Not jocosely, but in all 
seriousness, every now and then are put forth and read 
invitations to the miraculous, such as that which Ernest 
Renan makes. One man writes in abstract, scientific terms, 
and another in plain English ; but both one and the other mean 
the same thing. “ Let miracles come to me in my study, and 
show themselves inside of my crucible, while my friends are all 
standing round, and at the moment exactly when it shall be 
said that we are all ready, and then I will believe ; though of 
course, even then, I should not be absolutely forced to, but 
still I should, I think. And now what do you say to that?” 
And there really is nothing to say toit. Martin Luther in- 
deed said once, what probably he would have remarked again, 
if he had heard this scientific, common-sense proposal, that 
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for certain, sometimes, over some of his creatures God Al- 
mighty must laugh. 

But now, as to miracles, it is not pretended that they are 
absolutely at the ordering of any man, as to time and place. 
But indeed is it so that science treats a subject even less for- 
eign to its own domain than miracles ? 

Are earthquakes as reports, accounted incredible, as not 
occurring at a time and a place known beforehand, and sub- 
missive to the directions of men with clocks and spirit-levels, 
and with magnetic and other machines all ready for use? 
And indeed a miracle coming to order, would scarcely be a 
miracle. For, coming to order patiently, punctually, and as a 
scientific certainty, it would by that very fact have parted 
probably with something essential to its nature as commonly 
understood. 

But really a Kamtschatkan, unmitigated and simple, argu- 
ing with Ernest Renan on Sanscrit, could not show himself 
more insensible as to the laws of philology than Renan shows 
himself on the subject of miracles; for he is utterly uncon- 
scious, apparently, of there being any philosophy connected 
with them, and of there being laws as to miracles, known 
more or less by some men in all ages, and as certain as gravi- 
tation. 

But it may be asked how this can be, Renan being a very 
sensible writer. And soa man may write well on geometry 
and yet show himself to be very stolid as to poetry, and even 
also as to those thoughts akin to the spiritual universe, which 
are suggested by the strange properties of numbers, or which 
come in upon the mind like corollaries on the demonstration 
of certain problems. Thus, even by his constitution, Renan 
may have a strong, keen, serviceable, excellent sense of the 
life which Jesus lived as other men live, and yet be utterly 
insensible to the life of Jesus the Christ, as fed by the Spirit, 
and going out in miracles, and incapable of seeing corruption. 
But indeed for his manner of writing, the spirit of his age 
abundantly accounts, just as it accounts for some of the more 
fervent of his admirers, who like in his writings what is 
weakest as much as what is best. 
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Of what use, it is asked, can miracles ever have been among 
people not fit to be believed about them, such as were the 
people of old time and the people of the Middle Ages, and 
such as are all the people of the provinces of France, and 
men of the people and men of the world everywhere? For, 
as Renan says, neither men of the world nor men of the peo- 
ple are “capable of establishing the miraculous character of 
an act.” An act is what he says, any act, any miraculous 
act, and not merely some very recondite thing hard to notice. 
This is one of those general statements which often pass 
unchallenged, because nobody thinks that they can mean 
him; but it is not, therefore, the less mischievous. Perhaps 
there is not a man of the world who allows this opinion, as 
he reads it, but thinks, though he is no physician and has 
never been publicly recognized as critic, chemist, or physiolo- 
gist, that somehow, certainly, he must have science and art 
enough for being one of Renan’s judges of the miraculous, 
and must have been intended, indeed, to be included amongst 
them. Physicians, physiologists, men of criticism and chem- 
istry, men of science, the only competent judges as to mir- 
acles!' For some conceivable miracles, they might be; but 
for some others detective policemen would be far better wit- 
nesses. And, for still some other miracles, that men of the 
world, as judges, are inferior to chemists, — this is a senti- 
ment which can come only from scientific folly, or from much 
learning gone mad. As to whether the true magnetic pole 
could be made to swerve for a moment in the heavens, pro- 
fessional men would be the better and perhaps the only proper 
judges. But men of the people and men of the world are as 
good judges as men of science on a miracle like this, which 
occurred in the wilderness: “ His disciples say unto him, 
Whence should we have so much bread in the wilderness, as to 
fill so great a multitude? And Jesus saith unto them, How 
many loaves have ye? And they said, Seven, and a few little 
fishes. And he commanded the multitude to sit down on the 
ground. And he took the seven loaves and the fishes, and 
gave thanks and break them, and gave to his disciples, and 
the disciples to the multitude. And they did all eat and 
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were filled ; and they took up of the broken meat that was 
left seven baskets full. And they that did eat were five thou- 
sand men, beside women and children.” 

But now what a want of taste and feeling it seems not to 
pause here for a little while, after such a glimpse into Galilee 
at that wonderful time. But it is not permitted, as the world 
now is, to those who know it theologically. For in comes on 
the mind the recollection of David F. Strauss, the famous 
writer on the Gospels, who says himself that he can not 
believe in a miracle until he has had a solution of the philo- 
sophical views which he entertains against the possibility of 
such a thing. So that with him,even seeing would not be 
believing, unless, by good luck, there were some sophist stand 
ing by, more cunning than himself, who could unloose for him 
in his mind the knots of his own tying. Any man, down in 
the depths of learning, or up on the heights of science, in a 
difficulty of that kind, is to be pitied, because of the pains 
which he must have taken, before he could get there in his 
senses. But, now for David F. Strauss himself, pity is not 
the word, but sympathy. And the sympathy to be felt for 
him is profound, and as though for a pioneer in the grand 
advance of civilization, who had got bewildered in a thicket, 
and at whose position only they can laugh who cannot even 
faintly conjecture what it is to try a step forwards in theology 
under religious responsibility. Still, however, it is a certainty . 
that such an avowal as that which Strauss makes of himself 
is the self-exposure of “ philosophy falsely so called.” 

And now let us consider the arguments against the super- 
natural, from the uniformity of human nature. At present, 
almost everybody feels the force of it more or less, and not 
the less unduly, often, because unconsciously. But, as a dog- 
matic position, it is commonly assumed by persons belonging 
to two very different classes,— by studious, scholarly men, 
and by people who call themselves self-made men, and who 
boast themselves of having been sharpened by collisions with 
their fellows. Human nature, it is supposed, is everywhere 
and always the same, and as uniform as a law of nature; so 
as that everybody knows of himself whether a spirit has ever 
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been seen anywhere, or a vision ever been had, or a miracu- 
lous cure ever been experienced. Now, certainly, human 
nature is everywhere human. But then what is this human- 
ity? For, before beginning to deny from it as a ground, it 
should be absolutely certain how far the ground reaches. 
Plainly, we are not all the equals of Plato, or Solomon, or 
Newton. And if now and then individuals have proclaimed 
themselves sensitive to a world of spirit, it would hardly seem 
to be a greater variation in human nature than what is com- 
mon in every city, where one man wallows in the mire of 
sensuality, while another feeds on fruits ripened on the top- 
most boughs of the tree of knowledge. And certainly a seer 
does not vary from a Troglodyte more than Plato does, and so 
why should he not be believed in, on good evidence as to his 
character ? 

But, indeed, for those who hold that man is body and spirit, 
why should it be incredible that there should be varieties of 
spiritual experience among men, considering that some men 
do nothing but live to the body, while others live earnestly to 
the spirit ? 

If there be a spirit in man, and a spirit with the powers of 
a spirit, why should it be reckoned a thing impossible that it 
should make itself more distinctly felt in one man than an- 
other? And why should it be beyond belief or expectation 
even, that now and then there should be a person with whom 
some faculty of the spirit should be more than dormantly 
alive ? — the eye for spirits even, if any should be near; the 
ear for more than mortal sounds; and the spiritual under- 
standing for a prompting other than that of flesh and blood? 
But the fact is, that the anti-supernaturalism of our times is 
the result of thought akin to materialism. And from this 
effect of materialism very few persons are wholly exempt. 
For even the partizans of a spiritual theology argue it com- 
monly like materialists,— argue it as though it were some 
field of nature, reaching out of sight, indeed, but to be pro- 
nounced upon from familiar analogies. Even those who 
rank themselves farthest from the professors of materialism, 
show themselves to be inwardly affected by it, from their 
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unwillingness to have spirit defined in any other way than 
negatively. They say that spirit is not substance, because 
matter is substantial ; that spirit cannot be known of by men, 
because though they may be spirits themselves, they can learn 
only through the five senses ; and that spirit cannot act upon 
matter, because it cannot touch it, from the want of some 
property in common with it. So that, for some fervent dis- 
ciples of a spiritual philosophy, spirit is not much more than 
the indefinable. The universality of the materialism of the 
age is illustrated by the manner in which even immaterialists 
agree with their opposites on some most important points ot 
denial and disbelief. Some of them talk reverentially of 
George Fox and his doctrine and experience of the Spirit; 
but they resolutely ignore all the signs and wonders in his 
history, which by Fox himself are ascribed to the Spirit. 
Others of them hold the writings of Jacob Boehme like ora- 
cles of spirituality, while they treat like an idle, unmeaning 
preface the assertion prefixed to one of them, that it was not 
written out of his mind, but from thoughts which forced an 
utterance through him from the Spirit. And still others of 
them affect Plotinus, as a great spiritual teacher; but they 
shut their eyes on the intercourse with spirits which he held, 
and on his experiences of the ecstatic state. 

A man may hold the creed of his sect or party ever so 
firmly, but yet largely his thought will be governed by what 
he can never quite escape from, — the spirit of his age. And 
narratives or doctrines of the supernatural, in a time like this, 
can be at best only just not rejected. At present, in medita- 
tive stillness, spiritual perception may be attained, but out in 
the world almost it quite fails at once, from being stifled by 
the atmosphere of the world’s common thought. 

True, thousands and tens of thousands of clergymen 
preach the supernatural, and millions of persons, week by 
week, sit and hear them. But this is not evidence of faith, 
any more than the discords, deceits, and discontent, the 
treacheries, sensualities, and blasphemies of Monday are 
proofs of what was preached and acquiesced in, on Sunday. 
I suppose that nearly every learned and thoughtful clergyman 
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might express himself in something like this manner,“ I am 
one of His witnesses for these things. I see that they were 
so, and are so. And yet, strange to say, I cannot preach as 
I feel; or, rather, I cannot make my hearers feel what I wish 
to preach. And the sermon, which I thought was full of the 
arrows of the Lord, hits no one where I aim, and is indeed 
no more than the ‘lovely song of one that hath a pleasant 
voice, and can play well on an instrument.’” And, more 
than that, the sermon does not sound like the same thing, 
even to himself. And the words, which, while they were 
. meditated in secret, were fraught with the Spirit, being ut- 
tered in public, do not reach the spiritual man, but only the 
ear of the natural man, and are powerless except as they may 
chance to be approved by the intellect, testing them by logie, 
rhetoric, history, and some of the natural sensibilities. And 
the reason is very simple, for the atmosphere of the world and 
of a worldly church is not that of a Christian study, with 
its windows opening towards Jerusalem. And even a preacher 
may be really “ in the Spirit on the Lord’s day ;” but he must be 
very happily constituted if he does not find that, with crossing 
the street, on his way to the pulpit, the Spirit has been more 
or less quenched with him. And, from exchanging looks with 
his hearers, he is conscious that he is not quite what he was, 
while in presence with the fathers, in sympathy with Jeremy 
Taylor, and in fellowship with Baxter and Doddridge, — while 
sharing so inthe communion of the saints. Partly his ration- 
alistic dogmas and forms of speech do not admit fully of 
either the doctrines or the utterance of the Spirit; and partly, 
what utterance of the Spirit his words suffice for, often his 
hearers are not capable of receiving; because in them the 
sense of the supernatural is very commonly almost quite sus- 
pended ; and so “ they seeing, see not; and hearing, they hear 
not; neither do they understand.” And with the people, as 
well as the preacher, all this is not so much their fault as their 
misfortune, — the tendency of the time which they belong to, 
and which it is not possible to quite escape. And this ten- 
dency, this spirit of the age, is not of yesterday merely, but 
of previous eges,— an effect of the manner in which the 
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souls of men have been stupefied by the astounding disclos- 
ures of science, and a result too of the ordinary modes of 
religious administration having been persisted in, without the 
slightest modification, since the days when they were the 
agony of George Fox’s soul, and the scorn of Robert Bar- 
clay’s logic; and in part, also, a consequence of altered ways 
of life, the growth of luxury, the increasing subordination of 
the individual to the body politic, and the predominance of 
the peculiar influences of the city over those of the country. 
Perhaps never before has there been as much unbelief inno- 
cent in its origin, as there is at present. In former ages, 
widely prevalent unbelief has been caused by moral corrup- 
tion. But the peculiar scepticism of the present age is not as 
desperate as that. It is not mainly of the heart, and thus the 
issues of life are not thereby corrupted, as they otherwise 
might be. And so at present, in their inmost hearts, men 
have really more faith than they themselves think. And often 
it is observed that, apparently, while sickness thins away the 
body, there is also a mental incrustation which gives way, too, 
and through which the soul seems to look out with a sweet 
surprise, and a glad sense of the God, who is nearer than was 
thought. If it may be so expressed, it is for the comfort of 
the strong more than even of the dying, that faith, at the pres- 
ent day, needs to be strengthened. What general uneasiness 
there is theologically! Every church is opposed to every othe 
church, and yet also is divided against itself. And the same 
want of faith or satisfying conviction is largely evident in in- 
dividuals. Vast numbers are simply acquiescent in their 
creeds, and timidly recoil from even learning about them. 
And how often it is to be seen, that if an individual thinks to 
think for himself, he is at one time zealous for ceremonies, and 
at another time resolute against them, as embarrassing 
crutches; and is a believer in mainly one article of his creed, 
one year, and another article another year. And from those 
hearts, which best know themselves, what an unceasing prayer 
must be rising, from closet to closet, from church to church, 
from town to town, all round the world, “ Lord, I believe ; 
help thou mine unbelief.” The unbelief which is specially of 
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this age, is so far from being atheistic, that it even prays. 

For such atheism as is possible now, is what really may be 

confuted within the range of the mind of a child. Indeed, 

the unbelief of our time is mainly anti-supernaturalism, or 

more precisely, perhaps, anti-spiritualism. It is not, however, 
a denial of the angels any more than of God. But exactly 
it denies that man, as a class of creatures occupying that par- 
ticular place in the universe which is the kingdom of nature, 
is liable to be visited by any other creatures, whether higher 
or lower, not also denizens of nature. It denies, too, that 
there are any other avenues to the human mind than what the 
anatomist can indicate with his scalpel; denies, therefore, that 
the human spirit is open to be acted upon by the Holy Ghost, 
as in the early days of Christianity; and denies, too, that 
men are ever approachable in any way, or for any purpose 
whatever, or ever so slightly by angel, spirit, or devil. ‘The 
denial runs thus, “ A: to spirit, I have never seen it, and I 
will believe it when I have. And, what is more, I never have 
heard of any one, worthy of belief, who ever did see a spirit. 
When I am told about my head or my hand, I know what is 
talked about; but about spirit I know nothing, nor anybody 
else, either; and my common sense tells me the same thing. 
And that God has given me common sense, I doknow. Ido 
not mean to say that we shall not live again; but I mean to 
say that at present spirit is what my common sense knows 
nothing about; and I am for common sense.” ‘True; but 
uncommon things may require an uncommon sense, or rather 
a sense which is too commonly fast asleep. For the purposes 
of the natural man which are common sense, the faculties of 
the natural man suffice; but things which are of God, or 
which look towards him, are not discerned so. Says St. Paul, 
‘“‘ Now we have received not the spirit of the world, but the 
Spirit which is of God, that we might know the things which 
are freely given to us of God.” 

Often, in the very arguments which they employ, persons 
writing in defence of the Christian miracles evince their own 
latent anti-supernaturalism. Continually, in theological works, 
miracles are defended as realities by those who have no per- 
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ception whatever of spiritual laws, and no sense whatever of 
the miraculous. How infected by materialism a person may 
be, who fancies himself to be very spiritual in his views, is 
shown in the attempt which frequently is made to render 
miracles credible by analogy with Babbage’s Calculating 
Machine. This wonderful machine is said to work accurately 
through a long series of figures, till suddenly it throws up a 
number which is out of order, and which cannot be accounted 
for, but which, it is supposed, may possibly result from some 
undiscovered law of mathematics. And it is gravely suggested 
that, in obedience to some occult property, the great machine 
of nature has here and there, and especially about Palestine, 
stopped its regularity for an instant, and thrown out a mir- 
acle, at a time foreordained in the making of the clockwork. 
Anything rather than suppose the intervention of God, or 
angel, or spirit! Anything rather than a miracle, as being 
out of the order of nature, even though really it should be in 
the order of heaven! A thousand miracles of the strangest 
origin may be brought in at the back-gate, if only they can be 
used for barring the front door of the intellect against admit- 
ting the possibility of signs and wonders having ever been 
fresh from Heaven, ever having been supernatural, willed, that 
is to say, in the spiritual world, outside of nature, and at the 
very seasons respectively of their being shown. 

By certain professors of theology there has been lately 
published an explanation of the day of Pentecost, as having 
been a day of misunderstanding among the frightened apos- 
tles, in consequence of there having been an earthquake, 
which they thought was a mighty rushing wind, in the house 
where they were sitting. And the speaking with other 
tongues, at which the foreigners were amazed, is argued to 
have been altogether a mistake, and in keeping with the im- 
penetrable darkness plainly discernible in the ingenious but 
excusable manner in which the Acts of the Apostles are nar- 
rated, up to the day of Pentecost, from the resuscitation of 
Christianity, whenever and whatever that may have been. 

The operation of the Spirit by its gilts, as described by St. 
Paul, tests Scriptural expositors very curiously. One says, 
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virtually, that it means what it means, without attempting to 
realize it in any way. Another sees into not only the credi- 
bility, but also the philosophy, of the various gifts, and yet, 
as even Neander does, finds the gift of tongues to be unintel- 
ligible and improbable. And a third expositor teaches that 
the gifts of the Spirit are simply natural endowments ; that 
coveting earnestly the best gifts is merely attempting self- 
culiure ; and that by the gift of tongues is to be understood 
not a power for speaking languages, foreign or unknown, but 
the interjectional, broken utterance of a man choking with 
emotion. The spiritual blindness of the age is such, that 
often there is not much more light to be perceived in the 
Church than there is out of it. And everywhere, too, and in 
every section of the Church, are to be seen blind leaders of 
the blind; and continually one or other of them looks up, and 
with authority says some such thing as that the gift of tongues 
means broken utterance, that is really an inability to speak. 
The anti-supernaturalism of our time is shown, again, in 
the state of feeling which generally exists on prayer, the Holy 
Spirit, and everything else which supposes either that the 
spiritual world can open in upon the soul, or the soul open 
out on that. Of modern treatises on the nature, operation, 
and effects of the Holy Ghost, the best which can be said is, 
as Coleridge expresses it, that they believe that they believe. 
They believe, indeed, but with a faith which has never realized 
itself. Why is it that so rarely the Scriptural doctrine of 
prayer is enforced, except by such men as preach everything 
which is written, and everything alike? Why is it that so 
commonly men pray by the way of duty merely, and with no 
sense of the Divine bosom to lean against? Why is it that 
so many good men pray only the prayer of self-recollection 
before God, and never the prayer of faith? Why is it that 
they go through their daily supplications as a spiritual exer- 
cise, but never both delighted and trembling at once, feel their 
souls in that state when they not only speak but are spoken 
to, when they not only humble themselves, but are lifted up? 
And in almost any church, anywhere, why is it that it feels as 
though the heavens overhead were like brass, but that men’s 
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hearts fail them for fear, lest praying with the apostles, they 
should be really hoping against the laws of nature? There is 
hardly anything which is more foreign to our modern ways of 
thinking than that a sensible sick man should ever have 
thought to be the better for calling the elders to pray over 
him. Says the apostle, “ The prayer of faith shall save the 
sick.” But to-day faith feels itself powerless for such a 
prayer, being benumbed by the phrase “laws. of disease.” 
And yet the very same persons who would scout a miracu- 
lous cure of the Middle Ages, because of the laws of disease 
being as inviolable as the bands of Orion or the law of gravi- 
tation, these same persons continually forget themselves, and 
allow or assert that the will of the patient helps on a cure. 
But, in doing this, they indicate the way in which exactly a 
miracle is to them incredible. For, precisely their objection to 
believing in a miracle, is because it implies a hand thrust into 
nature from outside of it; is because it implies the will and 
action of some one, not of this world, God, angel, or spirit. 

It is an old proverb, “ Like people, like priest.” Of cours- ° 
instances to the contrary must be allowed for; and then it 
may be said that the spirit of the age preaches from c¢very 
pulpit. Nor can this be reasonably expected to be otherwise, 
unless the preachers should be at least all men of rare genius, 
or have been educated in some other earth than this. The 
spirit of the age is like the atmosphere ; it reaches men every- 
where, as they sit at the fireside or in the lecture-room, and 
as they wander in solitude or kneel in the closet. And with 
breathing it, when baleful at all, there are very few per- 
sons, if any, who can resist being injured by it. And, not- 
withstanding creeds and articles of admission, it is yet no 
more to be shut out of a church than air is. And if it could 
be so excluded, then the remedy of intellectual suffocation 
would itself be worse than the disease. And thus everywhere 
among the clergy, when they utter themselves, is manifested 
something of the same anti-supernatural, anti-spiritual state 
of mind as what plagues other people. It is true, that the 
doctrines of supernaturalism are almost universally preached ; 
but a discerner of spirits judges not only from doctrine, but 
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from the manner also in which it is developed. And a 
preacher may set forth doctrines of a supernatural character 
and support them by arguments from history and logic, and 
he may grace them, too, with rhetoric, and lend them also a 
sincere utterance, and yet have no lively sense of the miracu- 
lous, nor much perception of the spiritual, of which miracles 
are a manifestation. Miracles are for signs; but they are no 
proper signs, unless there be in us some faculty or mental 
state to which they signify. A miracle, believed merely from 
the force of testimony, and from simply the same state of 
mind as what believes in the reports of the diving bell, is not 
rightly believed, is not believed in the right way, is not be- 
lieved from that spiritual state from which it ought to be 
believed, and through which only is it of any good. And 
that state of feeling is conscious of susceptibilities of its own, 
and of an order higher than that of nature, and of relations 
to high answering purposes in God, through which there is 
not a soul but may possibly be vouchsafed a miracle, and not 
a neighborhood but may have the Spirit poured out upon it. 

In order to have the miracles of the Bible answer better the 
purpose of doctrinal proofs, the theologians of this century 
have often largely availed themselves of the spirit of the 
times, for the prejudices, which it prompts against the possi- 
bility of the supernatural in any other locality or age than the 
Scriptural. But now Chubb, Toland and Anthony Collins 
were unbelievers; and yet they were harmless men, com- 
pared with the hapless clergyman who thinks to uphold 
the miracles of the Holy Scriptures by denying the possi- 
bility of any others. He may not know the mischief of his 
course, but his successor will inevitably develop it. 

On the evidences of Christianity, there is an argument 
often made, according to which one well-attested ghost-story 
would countervail all the angels who have ever visited: this 
earth, whether singly or in hosts, and all the words of the 
Lord which have ever come to prophets, and all the miracles 
of Jesus and his apostles, and all the visions of John the Di- 
vine. But Richard Baxter knew better what he was arguing 
about than perhaps any English controversialist of this day, 
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and his manner of arguing was the very opposite of that. 
For he published two collections of narratives of supernatural 
occurrences in his own time, which had been attested to him 
as being true, by the persons to whom they happened, or else 
had been vouched for, as well authenticated, by friends whose 
judgment he thought he could trust. Such histories were be- 
coming unfashionable in his day, but Baxter saw clearly and 
published, that to yield the credibility of such things to the 
sceptics, was blindly to betray Christ to the Sadducees. 

Let facts be facts, and good evidence be evidence every- 
where, or truth can never be itself. Christianity will never be 
itself while disciples fear for its fate, or feel it necessary to 
argue among themselves as to its essence. As an inheritance 
from the past, the gospel is defensible easily and perfectly ; 
but, when it is itself, it is its own sufficient evidence. But, 
even as Jesus in his own country had to marvel at unbelief, 
and “ could there do no mighty work,” so might Christianity 
now, in its own country, complain of unbelief, not as directed 
upon itself, but, worse than that, as general anti-spiritual sen- 
timent, weakening the air, so as that the soul of man can 
get no breath nor strength, nor can think freely, nor look 
clearly into the past, nor hope for what is offered it from above, 
nor trust even its own faculty for receiving. 

In those in whom it is strongest, the spirit of the age boasts 
itself against all the ages of the past, as being unworthy of 
credit on the greatest things which they have to tell about, 
and as being incapable, incompetent witnesses on even some 
very simple subjects of observation. And this it does, notwith- 
standing that, though calling itself the spirit of this enlight- 
ened age, it is the avowed spirit of perhaps not one person in 
a hundred. Every now and then comes forth some one, who 
says aloud, after this manner, “I know it, and also every 
man living, knows by his own eyes and ears, that there 
has nothing ever been known of the spiritual world, not a 
word from it even, not a miracle. That there is a state, a 
region, a fountain-head, a something of spirit, it is now agreed 
shall be considered as certain. But that anybody knows, or 
ever has known more about it than anybody else, is nonsense. 
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I am myself the standard by which you may measure Abra- 
ham the patriarch; and as to his visions, they were merely 
dreams, such as I have myself. I am the measure of the man 
Paul. And, you may believe me, as to voice or light from 
heaven ever having come to him at the time of his conversion, 
that it was notso. Simply, at that time, he had an attack of 
vertigo, such as we all know something about. Oh, the glo- 
rious freedom of the spirit, by which I am free to ignore the 
weary past, so hard to understand, with its miracles and his- 
tories. Oh, this glorious clearing of the mind, by which now, 
in my view, there is nothing higher anywhere than the level 
of my own experience! Oh, what a comfort it is to have 
miracles shrink into common earthly things, and to know that 
nobody has ever seen them, any more than I have!” This 
would seem to be odd comfort; but there are persons whose 
needs it would seem to meet, because, perhaps, of some par- 
ticular stand-point or turn, at which they have stopped on 
their path as inquirers, 

The spirit of the age! Just as it is of this age precisely, 
so certainly is it but a bubble on that stream of spirit which 
comes down through all the ages of the past, and which will 
run on for men and through them, till they all on earth shall 
be no more. Soon, of the self-gratulation and self-glorifica- 
tion of the spirit of the time, all that will remain as palpable 
effect, will be a few very curious lines in the History of Man. 

As certainly as the pendulum swings from side to side, as 
certainly as feeling is subject to revulsion, as certainly as man 
walks by one step to the right and another step to the left, so 
surely will the child born this year see in his generation, as a 
class, the merest men of science to be reverent believers, not 
only in the supernatural of the Scriptures, but because of 
analogy, curious students also in the idolatries of Egypt, 
Greece, and Rome, and interested even in the superstitions of 
the tribes of Africa, as seeming to suggest the possibility of 
some singular variations from the commonly received opinion 
as to spiritual influx. 

This world of ours,— this world of our eyes, and of the 
optical, electric, and other instruments, with which our eyes 
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are helped, — this world of our bodily senses has circumfused 
about it and permeating it a world of spirit, as to which phi- 
losophy conjectures confidently, and which faith is sure of, 
and as effects resulting from which experience tells of miracles. 
It may be that in some, perhaps even in many respects, this 
world may be the antitype of that world invisible, and it may 
be, as Plotinus has said, that we human beings are the dregs 
of the universe; but even if it should be so, between us dregs 
and the wine above, there may be a great difference by infe- 
riority, but there must also be a great likeness. To that spir- 
itual world and this world of ours at least there is one thing 
in common, a great thing, — the company of vanished friends 
we have had, who know of our wants and ways and wishes, 
and, at least, who wonder about us. Between us here and 
them over there, on some points there must be affinity. And 
it may be, as sometimes philosophy has taught, that the at- 
mosphere of that world, or rather, perhaps, an effluent, diffu- 
sive effect from it, may be necessary to our consciousness as 
thinking beings, just as the atmosphere of this earth is the 
breath which we draw in common with other earthly creatures, 
such as cats, dogs, and horses. It may be so; and even 
should it be, that atmosphere of influences might be expected 
commonly to be imperceptible, and only very rarely to be dis- 
tinctly noticeable, and strikingly so only in things which at 
once are denominated miraculous. But, whatever may be the 
philosophy of the connection between the world invisible of 
spirit and this visible world of us people in the flesh, that con- 
nection exists. : 

It is true that above and beyond the ordinary experience of 
mankind there is an influence sometimes felt, of which the 
effects are what is called miraculous, or wonder-causing ; and, 
in the strength of which, it is possible that a common man 
might show himself like an angel, for wisdom; and, with 
stretching out his hand, have it answer like the finger of God 
for miracles; and have, indeed, the inborn, latent faculties of 
his spirit so quickened as that both his words and deeds to- 
gether would be like signs and wonders from heaven. And, 
it is true that the ongoings of this world are capable of be- 
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ing quickened by power from the world invisible, so as that a 
man might be converted from sin to holiness in a moment ; 
and a man that is a leper be restored in an instant; and even 
in such a manner as that a dead man in the tomb might hear 
and come forth; and so as that in a vessel water might be so 
affected as that upon it might occur instantaneously what 
could otherwise only be the result of slow processes in the 
earth, on the vine, and at the wine-press, and afterwards. It 
is true, also, that now and then in the process of the ages 
there have been seasons im which, from the outpouring of the 
Spirit, young men have seen visions, and old men have 
dreamed dreams, which were signs and wonders, and proofs of 
that higher order of things which mortals belong to. 

It is true that, from outside of the circle of human nature, 
there are influences for human spirits such as those which 
once for a simple maiden quickened forethought into the 
power of prophecy, and made strong feeling be the outgoing 
of angelic power, and caused the life of a peasant-girl of 
Domremy to become the career of Joan Dare; and such as 
those, with the experience of which George Fox grew to be 
a prophet and the mouthpiece of power from above ; and under 
the sense of which John Wesley was wrought up to the recog- 
nition of spiritual marvels which the multitude could not 
believe, and at which still the majority can only laugh, — in- 
fluences by which every now and then persons are able to 
-affirm, some that they have felt themselves called, warned, or 
comforted; others, that they have been inspired for work such 
as otherwise they could only have wondered at and never have 
done ; others, that they have been conscious of having been 
guarded in times of exposure, sometimes by angels in form, 
and sometimes by tendencies started upon them, angelic as 
to their ends; and others, who have known, like Paul, what 
it is to be lifted up above the beggarly element of mere law 
into that liberty with which Christ has made men free, — the 
liberty of the Spirit, — which, indeed, as to the ends of service, 
is stricter than even the letter of the law, and which some- 
times works on the mind of a person with all its power at 
once,—a manifold power which makes itself felt simulta- 
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neously as conviction for sin, absolution by grace, inspiration 
from above, and acceptance with God. 

It is true that the Waldenses are worthy of belief, and that 
they believe that among them, at certain periods in their his- 
tory, have been events sensibly pointed by the finger of God 
on their behalf. It-is true that in the Cevennes, when the 
Huguenots were nearly in the last agony from persecution, 
there opened among them a power, by which the machinations 
of their enemies afar off were sometimes disclosed to them, as 
though by sudden revelation to one or other of their members,— 
a power which clothed them with such terror as that almost 
in the manner of the old promise, one of them could chase a 
thousand; and so as that, indeed, a mere handful of men, as 
they were, they resisted for long years and successfully the 
concentrated armies of France; a power which, going out 
from a speaker, made even Catholic enemies succumb and 
confess themselves; a power which often uttered itself from 
the mouths of little children; a power through which they 
believed many times, and where it is impossible to think that 
there can have been mistakes, that there was let in upon their 
mortal ears the songs of the hosts of heaven. It is true that 
men worthy of all credence have testified of experiences by 
which the early history of the Church of Scotland is not 
unlike a continuation of the Book of Acts. And it is true 
that, by what the Spirit has been and has done amongst 
them, the Friends have been justified in trusting to it. It is 
true that, even in these latter centuries, there have been 
branches of the Church which have blossomed with the mar- 
vels of ancient times, because of the Spirit which has been 
in them. And it is true that still and now, there are good 
reasons for trusting and expecting the Spirit. 

It is true, and the saints of all ages cannot have been de- 
ceived, or been self-deceived, as to what they felt and trusted ; 
the martyrs who, one after another, laid down their lives for 
Christ, until they became a great army ; the fervent spirits, like 
Augustine, who tried one way of life and another, till at last, 
with turning about, their souls caught the light, at which they 
rejoiced with trembling; the scholars like Thomas Aquinas, 
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who, with studying themselves as to the natural, became but 
the more persuaded as to a something that touched, or held, 
or drew, or whispered them that was supernatural; or stu- 
dents like Cudworth, who gathered up the experiences of the 
ages and the thoughts of all great writers, as to what of a spir 
itual nature had ever been known or felt, and who gazed upon 
it tillthey saw the Intellectual System of the Universe take 
shape in it; and hosts after hosts of gentle souls, such as 
Madame Guion and the poet Cowper, who hasted as they 
thought of the powers of the world to come. It is true that, 
except when it gets impeded and disbelieved, there is an 
opening between this world and the next as it is called, by 
which comes the Holy Ghost, and through which it may be 
that.sometimes we some of us are approachable by various 
occult influences, some of a high origin, and others of a 
nature not so good. And it is true that there are good reasons 
for believing that when Christians can pray again as Chris- 
tians used to do, and have fitted themselves by acts of faith 
for seeing it, that there will be felt the approach of a day 
which, with its coming, will assimilate still more nearly than 
at present the lives of modern disciples to the experiences of 
the saints of all ages. 

One swallow does not make a summer, nor does one Chris- 
tian make a church. A believer separated from his fellows by 
convictions which they do not share ; a man living apart from 
the sin about him, in loneliness; a woman shrinking from 
unsympathetic contact, and dwelling in seclusion with her 
own heart, — for these all there is communion with God by 
the Spirit. But there is an answer from above which is 
specially for the prayer of two or three. And on an age of 
controversy separating believers from one another, even though 
through it there should be higher and better ground to be 
reached, there is an irremediable, unavoidable drawback 
attendant, —the loss of the unity of the Spirit. The joy 
which a man has in common with a multitude is not the same 
joy, which he has all to himself in his closet. And, however 
aman may be sanctified by the Holy Spirit, through religious 
experiences apart from his neighbors, yet should he ever be- 
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come one with a great body, wherein by that same Spirit all 
the members are assimilated to one another and harmonized 
together, he would feel a triumphant joy quite new to him, 
and he would have such a sweet confidence of God’s love to 
men everywhere and in every state, as would be for him like 
a new sense of salvation. 

Fearful is the penalty which the holiest of dissenters incur, 
and sometimes without knowing it, and even while, perhaps, 
it is the voice of Christ from heaven which they obey ; but 
they do not go without compensation from the grace of God, 
nor yet without that crown which is specially vouchsafed for the 
martyrs. But yet so it is, that, inthe Church of Christ, with 
losing the unity of the Spirit, or the Holy Spirit in common, 
there is a great, grievous loss. 

The Spirit may be quenched in the present age, from one 
cause and another, as so largely it is; but it can reassert itself. 
If to-day be clouded by scepticism, to-morrow may be broad 
daylight from a “sun with healing on its wings.” And if in 
this age, because of sectarianism, Christians can hardly be what 
they ought to be, as to faith, hope, and charity, in the next 
age, perhaps, divisions will have ceased altogether. It may 
be asked, perhaps, how such a thing as that can ever be hoped 
for. And certainly it cannot be expected humanly, as though 
from controversies argued out. But, even as Jesus Christ, 
after his resurrection, appeared among his disciples suddenly, 
while the doors were shut, so, perhaps, will it be that the 
various churches of Christendom, which to-day have their 
doors shut against one another, will sometime find themselves 
all included in one great fold, by the manner in which, through 
the Spirit, Christ will manifest himself, so as to be recognized 
of all, in one church and another, irrespectively of their walls 
of separation. 

And at that time,— oh, dear anticipation, sure though as 
the heavens themselves, however far off, — at that time Chris- 
tians will know one another, almost without a word, because 
of the Spirit ; and with assembling together they will feel joy 
in the Holy Ghost, such as at present public worship stirs but 
rarely. In meditation, also, because of the ease with which 
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men will apprehend spiritual things, it will be as though they 
“were all taught of God.” And while inquiring in some par- 
ticular direction, where there is no seeing for the eye, and no 
hearing for the ear, — strange and holy experience, which only 
the holiest hearts are fit for! — while so inquiring, often for the 
natural man the darkness will yield to a light-not of this 
world, nor of mere reason, but of the Spirit quickening him 
from within, by which man sees what he could not otherwise 
have seen, and understands what is only to be spiritually ap- 
prehended ; “for the Spirit searcheth all things, yea, the deep 
things of God.” 

Strange and incomprehensible language this is for many 
persons. But yet it means what is the same thing as the text, 
“Draw nigh to God, and he will draw nigh to you;” that is 
drawing nigh to God, as a God to be met, for that is his nature, 
and meet you he will. Men, too, are encouraged to hope even 
more than that, and to believe that God will help our helpless- 
ness, and inform our ignorant prayers, if we will let him. 
“ Likewise the Spirit also helpeth our infirmities ; for we know 
- not what we should pray for as we ought; but the Spirit itself 
maketh intercession for us with groanings which cannot be 
uttered.” And now again, because of this age which we live 
in, does this text seem to need still further translation? It 
means that there is direct action of God upon the soul, and 
which a man may yield to or resist ; and that that operation is 
not merely such force as that by which the eagle lives, or the 
pulse beats, but rather is like the presence of a dear father on 
his son, in a time of trouble, by which the child feels himself 
fill with courage and grow strangely quick of apprehension. 

In the next age, when men shall have learned how and 
where to find themselves ; when they shall have escaped from 
the bewildering effects of human science imperfectly mastered 
and disproportionately esteemed ; when they shall have come 
to see how this earth revolves, and may yet very well have 
been visited by angels at times; when science, in some great 
professor, shall have been baptised by the Spirit, then will 
begin great and multitudinous effects to ensue; and because 
of the spirit of the times then, science will grow poetic with 
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rainbow beauties, and poetry will grow towards prophecy, 
from the deeper strain which will be in it of spiritual and 
eternal truth. It will sing familiarly in a style which Milton 
reached only a few times, which Céschylus just knew of, and 
which more exactly will be as though King David should 
have returned to chant from his heavenly experience fresh 
psalms for his friends on earth. 

Also, under the influence of the Spirit from on high, social, 
problems, which now seem to be hopeless, will become very easy 
of solution. For, when people shall wish to stand right before 
God, when they shall be willing to let their hearts be drawn 
and draw them, it will be wonderful in all righteousness how 
soon and naturally and easily they will find themselves stand- 
ing towards one another very much as they ought to do. 
With a general experience of the Spirit, yet no greater than 
there is to-day of scepticism, — but with such an experience of 
the Spirit what. is there socially which might not be hoped 
for? Since, because of the Spirit incommon, there will be a 
feeling, — of exactly the opposite origin, however, from com- 
munism,— there will be a feeling with the rich for letting 
their wealth run to common uses as far as prudence and polit- 
ical economy and the state of the world will allow ; like the 
impulse for having all things in common which was felt by 
the first Christians during the first few days after Pentecost. 
And things which at present are continually being reformed, 
and always to no purpose; things invincible to reason and 
incapable of being corrected by utilitarian philanthropy, will 
yield at once to the sweet, subtle effects of that Spirit, by 
which believers will feel themselves all “baptized into one 
body,” and by which they will know themselves for glory and 
shame, for joy and sorrow, to be really and vitally “ members 
one of another.” 

There are some special causes of scepticism to-day, which 
in perhaps the next age, will have ceased almost altogether. 
And, in that better temper of the times, Christianity as the 
work of Christ through the Spirit, will manifest itself still 
more distinctly than it does to-day. It is oddly characteristic 
of these times that, as regards the gospel, men are more duti- 
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ful than believing. They act out of a higher spirit than they 
are quite sure of. “Lord, I believe; help thou mine unbe- 
lief.” This precisely is their state of mind. With their 
hearts they believe, but not quite, not altogether with their 
minds. They would believe wholly but for an accident in 
social progress, —a temporary humor, —the mere spirit of 
the age. 

But already signs are visible of a new period, and with its 
arrival fresh purpose will be felt from “the powers of the 
world to come ;” and God will be known more dearly as a 
mighty Fatherly presence about us and awaiting us; and by 
every believing heart Christ will be more tenderly felt as its 
personal friend; and by every bereaved and suffering spirit 
more vividly still than now will be felt across the grave the 
communion of saints. 

And, because there have been wonders in the past, they 
will not, perhaps, be wanting to the glory of the future; and 
again, it may be, will the gifts of the Spirit subserve the work 
of the Spirit in the Church; and one man find himself pre- 
ternaturally quickened in wisdom for the benefit of his fel- 
lows; and another, by the way of prophecy, become like the 
mouthpiece of thought from outside of this world; and an- 
other, by reason, perhaps, of some personal and fitting pecu- 
liarity, be known as a channel of healing power for the 
afflicted ; and still another from perhaps some special suscep- 
tibility, be remarkable for the faith that will possess him, and 
through him that will strengthen the brethren. 

These are things which we may never see, perhaps, but yet 
as mere possibilities, they have some meaning for us. It is 
for human beings that the order of nature is orderly, and not 
for any other creatures. And when signs and wonders are 
vouchsafed on earth, it is only to men that they are significant 
at all. And no doubt, if men could be the better for it, the 
heavens themselves would be bowed and brought down. The 
Lord is willing to meet man as far as possibly he can, con- 
sistently with allowing man himself to stir at all. 

Creatures, as we are, that have but just lately struggled 
out of the dust, that often we should feel as though the dust 
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were everything, is very natural. But, beyond the realm of 
the natural, is the region of the supernatural, which we know 
of, and to which, as knowing of it, we must certainly belong. 
And reasonably and rightly may we trust those glimpses of it 
which have been caught and reported by previous voyagers 
across the sea of ‘Time, and even though they may have been 
but as momentary as the observations at noon which some 
times have to suffice for a stormy passage across the Atlantic. 
For, even of ourselves, we can judge as to whither the current 
sets, which carries us. And, for comfort, we have faith given 
us by God himself, and as reliable therefore, as he himself is, 
— faith, which, like-the magnetic needle in a starless night, by 
its pointing is “ the evidence of things not seen.” 





MY FIELD. 


Tue night had come; the moonlight whitely lay 
Athwart the field where I had sowed all day 
Seed I should ne’er behold 
Waving its harvest gold. 


Naught even showed that seed was hidden there ; 
In pallid light lay furrows long and bare ; 

No blade, no leaf was seen 

Signing its promise green. 


And on the shore the little shallop lay 

Which in the morn must bear me far away 
Where I might never know 
Whether the seed did grow. 


And if I wept, ’twas none but God could see 
How much the hope of harvest was to me. 
He sent his angel down 
My trembling trust to crown. 


His gentle angel led me by the hand 

Until we stood upon the bare, sown land, 
And then he turned and smiled, 
With eyes serene and mild. 
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‘‘Behold,”’ he said, “ to still thy human fear, 
In one short hour will God unfold the year.”’ 
And, as he spoke the word, 

The barren clods were stirred, 


And tiny blades crept out into the light, 

And grew, and grew, before my wondering sight, 
And then the ears were seen, 
Long-bearded, full, and green. 


And while I watched the waving grain, behold, 
The heads bent down with weight of ripened gold. 
The angel said, ‘‘ The Lord 
Shall give thee this reward. 


‘‘ Fear not to get thee hence across the sea ; 
In harvest:time 1’ll bind thy sheaves for thee. 
The field may ripen late ; 
Fear not, but trust and wait.’’ 


A little cloud sailed by and hid the moon ; 
My angel comforter was gone too soon ; 
A tremor blurred the air; 
Again my field lay bare, 


Except that near me, close beside my feet, 
Remained one handful of the golden wheat ; 
God’s token that for me 
Rich harvest yet should be. 


And in my bosom, cherished, loved, behold 
These precious ears of sacred harvest gold. 
Such fruit my field shall bear — 
I leave it in God’s care. @ 


, 





Tre whole act of worship is and ever must be of an inward 
birth, of an invisible spirit, producing outward reverence ; and 
this reverence is never to be too much outwardly marked. Like 
true goodness, which blushes to find that it is known, true wor- 
ship puts forward its most precious fruit in silence and alone. 

— Epwarp Irvine. 
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SPIRIT OF THE RELIGIOUS PRESS. 


We find ourselves always turning first to the “ Catholis 
World,”’ because we find on its pages so much that is fresh and 
positive, so much that.arrests and fastens attention, however it 
may fail to produce conviction in the end. The leading article 
in the number for November is entitled ‘‘The Church of the Fu- 
ture,”’ a favorite topic of discourse with the lamented Starr King, 
and with many lesser discoursers. The chief aim of the paper 
seems to be to show that the Protestant Episcopal Church cannot 
be that which is to come and to take up into itself all that now 
calls itself of Christ. With regard to the claim that ‘‘ The Prot- 
estant Episcopal Church is alone of apostolic constitution and 
derivation, with a pure and uncorrupted faith, a duly authorized 
ministry, the word and sacraments of the gospel, and with and 
through these the dispensation of the supernatural grace of God,” 
it gives us the following : — 


“ We know that the writer says, ‘Whatever may be alleged 
of others, it cannot be denied that all this is true of our church.’ 
But, whether it can or cannot, it most certainly is denied. We 
here deny it. We deny the apostolic constitution and derivation 
of the Protestant Episcopal Church. We deny that she holds a 
pure, uncorrupted faith, We deny that she has a duly author- 
ized ministry. We deny that she possesses the word and sacra- 
ments of the gospel. We deny that through that ministry, that 
faith, that word, those sacraments,* she retains the dispensation 
of the supernatural grace of God. And, in support of our denial, 
we point to Holy Scripture, to the unanimous tradition of the 
fathers, to the vast treasures of historical and theological learn- 
ing which have accumulated in the past eighteen hundred years, 
and to the united voice of the holy Catholic Church throughout 
the entire world. 

‘‘ Nor only we. In our own country these bold assertions, and 
the extravagant pretensions which are based upon them, are also 
constantly denied. Two million Methodists deny them. One 
million six hundred and ninety thousand Baptists deny them. 
Seven hundred thousand Presbyterians deny them. Six hundred 
thousand Universalists deny them. Three hundred and twenty 


* Except baptism. 
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three thousand eight hundred Lutherans deny them. Two hun- 
dred and sixty-seven thousand four hundred Congregationalists 
deny them. Of the one hundred and sixty-one thousand two 
hundred Episcopalians, how many dare maintain them? How 
many are at open warfare with that party, within their commun- 
ion, from whom these rash and groundless allegations come? 
Among the extremest of ‘Reformed Catholics,’ how many act- 
ually believe that the ecclesiastical organization to which they 
protestingly belong, is, in truth, that glorious fabric which our 
Lord built upon the Rock, St. Peter, and to which he communi- 
cated the infallibility of his perpetual presence? Even the subtle 
Churchman will hardly venture to affirm distinctly his belief of 
such an extravagant proposition, but will most likely take refuge 
in the declaration that his is a reformed branch of the Catholic 
Church, a declaration that destroys the value of his whole argu- 
ment, unless he also demonstrates the impossibility, to other 
branches, of the reformation which has sprung from within his 
own. 

“To argue that the Episcopal Church alone possesses those 
characteristics which indicate the true Church of God, and that, 
as such, she must eventually predominate over all the rest, is 
thus as useless as it is unwise. It opens up a series of disputes 
which no generation would be long enough to exhaust, and no 
acknowledged authority be sufficient to determine. It creates in 
advance an adversary in every Christian outside her exclusive 
pale, and puts him on his guard against the courtesy and solici- 
tude with which she seeks to win his personal devotion. It 
thrusts into the face of the inquirer a proposition whose ab- 
surdity annoys him, whose positiveness discourages him, whose 
arrogance repels him. If our Episcopal brethren wish to realize 
the dreams of their modern seer, they must abandon this species 
of argument and betake themselves to the adaptation of their 
church to meet, more fully, the wants and necessities which sur- 
round them upon every side.”’ 


— Turning from the theoretical to the practical, we find an in- 
teresting paper upon ‘‘ The Charities of New York,” —the part 
which the Roman Catholics take in them : — 

‘Out of fifty institutions here enumerated, only ten belong to 
us. Out of 37,904 persons annually relieved by the fifty chari- 
ties, our share is only 6044, The case is not so bad, however, as 
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it appears on first inspection. Our Sisters of Charity and Mercy 
perform an immense amount of benevolent work outside of their 
own houses and asylums, nursing the sick, consoling the afflicted, 
watching in public hospitals, feeding the hungry, and visiting the 
prisoner ; work which cannot be measured by figures, because 
there is no record of it except in heaven. Benevolent labor of 
the kind to which our sisterhood sdevote themselves is undertak- 
en by various of the non-Catholic organizations enumerated in 
the above table, and largely increases their apparent predomi- 
nance over our own establishments, because they sum up in sta- 
tistical form what is done, and we do not. Then, again, several 
of the charities set down as Protestant are entirely unsectarian 
in their character, and we dare say draw a fair proportion of their 
support from Catholic sources. Not so bad as it seems, we say ; 
yet surely bad enough. Perhaps we ought not even to claim 
credit for what the sisterhoods do ; for theirs are in reality labors 
of individual benevolence, and the Catholic community at large 
shares little or nothing of the expense, the trouble, or the merit 
of them. The Catholics of New York are supposed to number 
four hundred thousand, — nearly half the population of the city, 
—and it is notorious that they comprise a great deal more than 
half the pauper population. Are we doing a fair proportion of 
the work of taking care of our poor? Moreover, pauperism in- 
creases ten times as fast as the whole population. The growth of 
the entire number of inhabitants in thirty-four years has been 
ninety per cent. ; the increase in the number of those receiving 
charitable relief has been during the same period no less than 
nine hundred per cent. What provisions are we making to 
meet the terrible responsibility which this state of society en- 
tails ? 

‘We can hardly question that the time has come when the 
physical wants of these unfortunate classes should awaken in us 
serious consideration. We have done well to look so carefully 
after the building of churches, and of course we must not relax 
our efforts or check our generosity in the slightest degree on 
account of these additional calls upon us. We must work also 
for our schools as we have never worked before. Systems of 
education all around us are daily improving, and Catholic schools 
must not be left behind. Perhaps it may be found possible to 
make some arrangement by which we can be relieved of the dis- 
advantage under which we now rest. Catholics and Protestants 
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should have but one and the same end in view in the education of 
the young ; and we are not without hope that the love of fair 
play which belongs to the American people will enable us in time 
to compose the old school-quarrel, which has been such an injury 
to the community. How this may be done, it would lead us far 
from our present subject to consider. We trust it will be done 
some day, but meanwhile our church schools have a right to the 
most generous support. Churches and schools must come first ; 
but when we have given them all they need, we are not to stop 
there. Protestants are fully awake to the danger which threatens 
the public welfare from this rapid increase of a destitute class, 
and are working hard to effect a reform. If we do not take care 
of our own poor, they will not only provide for their physical 
wants, but will soon acquire charge of their souls. Such insti- 
tutions as the Five Points Mission, the Howard Mission, the 
Children’s Aid Society, the Association for Improving the Con- 
dition of the Poor, however honestly they may be conducted, are 
powerful engines of proselytism. Their managers may be act- 
uated by the most disinterested benevolence, they may use none 
but legitimate means of influence, but is it any wonder that they 
draw many Catholics, especially children, away from the faith, 
when we let them have the field so completely to themselves ? 
Against the Association for Improving the Condition of the Poor, 
we can set off, indeed, our noble Society of St. Vincent de Paul, 
though its resources are far smaller than they should be ; but to 
take the place of the three other important charities mentioned 
above, we Catholics can show little or nothing.”’ 


Per contra, read what the Methodists say of the Roman Cath- 
olics, in the “ Methodist Quarterly Review ” : — 


‘1, The Romish Church in this country is perfectly districted 
and organized, under capable and energetic leaders, archbishops 
and bishops especially ; and was never before as hopeful of suc- 
cess, or as defiant in its tone and spirit, as at the present time. 

“2. Though the number of their priests is smail compared 
with the number of Protestant ministers, yet they are sufficient 
to man all their churches, and are rapidly increasing. And 
what is more alarming, many. of them are American born. 
Brownson was born in this country. Doane, of Newark, N. J., 
is the son of an Episcopalian Bishop. Hecker, of New York, is 
the son of a Presbyterian father and of a Methodist mother, still 
belonging tv one of our New York Churches, and two priests in 
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the East are the sons of a Congregational minister. And we 
know of three cases, two in the West and one in the East, where 
the sons of Methodists have become Roman Catholic priests, 
two of the three being sons of Methodist travelling preachers! 
And what is more, these renegade Protestants are the most zeal- 
ous, efficient, and intolerant of all the Papal priesthood in this 
country. 

‘“‘3. In the erection of costly churches they are outstripping 
every single Protestant denomination in the land ; are rapidly 
filling the land with monasteries and nunneries ; and are already 
on the road to vast accumulations of real estate, such as have led 
to oppression, rebellion, bloodshed, and confiscation in England, 
Germany, and elsewhere long since, and in Italy and Mexico 
during the last decade. And so as to the schools; the Jesuits 
are rapidly undermining our public school system, and getting 
control of the educational interests of the country, so far as the 
children of Romanists are concerned, and even of the public 
schools of many of our cities. All these are evil omens for the 
future peace and well-being of our country. 

“4, In regard to numbers, the Romanists are probably about 
three and a quarter millions strong, all told, or more numerous 
than any other denomination in the land. For although all Meth- 
odists put together would outnumber them, the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church has little more affinity for the Southern Methodist 
Church, and the former Protestant Methodist Church, than it has 
for other Protestant bodies. 

‘5, Romanism has grown rapidly in the country for the last 
half century, and was never growing more rapidly than at pres- 
ent. Ithas nearly or quite kept pace with the growth of the 
population, and may now be even gaining upon it. But this is 
no more than Protestantism as a whole has done, and is far less 
than the average progress of the Methodist Episcopal Church. 
Its progress, therefore, would of itself afford no ground of alarm, 
but from the terrible character of the system, and its world-wide 
alliances with politics and with every species of intrigue, and also 
with the most dangerous elements in society. 

‘6, In its periodical and other literature it is already formi- 
dable, and is taking most active and efficient measures to fill the 
land with its doctrines, and attack Protestantism right and left, 
in lecture and sermon and bound volume and tract and periodical 
and school-book. Never was Romanism doing half as much for 
itself in this respect as at the present time. 
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“7. Of its elements of success and resources in other respects, 
its designs upon the American Republic, and the best means of 
thwarting its purposes and assuring the triumph of the true 
Church of God, we have not room here to speak. Of one thing, 
however, we may speak with confidence, and that is, that the 
idea of reforming the Roman Church, or of successfully resisting 
Romanism without writing and speaking against it, pointing out 
its errors, and warning Protestants against it, would give this 
whole land to Popery in twenty years. Look atit! While they 
are Challenging controversy by periodical and lecture and bound 
volume, and flooding the land with their errors, some say we 
should stop exposing, or writing against it, and cease to antag- 
onize it, except as we do so by loving and caressing it! Is this 
God’s method of treating error? Did either Christ or the apos- 
tles adopt this policy? Did the early Christian fathers manage 
thus with Paganism? Have not all our victories over Popery 
hitherto been won by antagonizing and exposing it? What were 
Luther’s celebrated theses but a challenge to Popery, the accep- 
tance of which cost her millions of adherents ? 

‘‘ How has it been in Dublin, where Cardinal Cullen himself 
admits that five thousand Catholics a year abandon Popery and 
become Protestants? We have just read the history of these 
missions ; and the great weapon, first and last, has been contro- 
versy. ‘Controversial Classes’ were established in various local- 
ities, to which Roman Catholics were invited, and thus, as well 
as by controversial tracts, magazines, lectures, aud sermons, the 
truth of God entered the minds of the Papists, they saw their 
errors and forsook them. Of course when we speak of contro- 
versy and antagonism, we mean kind and Christian discussion ; 
but the idea of meeting Romanism without antagonism and dis- 
cussion, is not only to adopt a policy never employed as to other 
errors, but to abandon the beaten path of success hitherto, for 
an impracticable experiment. 

“ Romanism has resources at command which Protestantism 
does not possess, and would scorn to employ ; and, on the other 
hand, it will have difficulties to encounter here which it has not 
encountered elsewhere, and to which Protestantism is a stranger 

‘Yet their only hope in all the earth is these United States, 
and they will contest the ground with the energy of desperation. 
And though they must ultimately fail, and Babylon must fall, yet 
unless the Protestant pulpit and press awake, anc do more to 
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arouse the nation to our danger, to confront Romanism in all its 
designs, and to warn Protestants and others cf its purposes and 
encroachments, we shall awake one of these years to find Papists 
in all the high places of the nation, with the control of cities and 
states, our Sabbaths abolished, our educational system in ruins, 
Romanism established and sustained by law (as it already is par- 
tially in several places), our religious freedom gone, and all to 
be recovered only as they have been regained elsewhere, through 
revolution and bloodshed. And the American people cannot 
awake one day too soon, if by timely and well-directed efforts 
they would avert such a calamity. Resistance now, or a religious 
war within twenty years, is the alternative before us.’’ 


And here is a word as to ‘‘ The Mission of Methodism ”’ : — 

‘Tt was the mission of Methodism to demonstrate, even in 
New England, not only the non-necessity, but even the great in- 
jury of a fatalistic creed in converting men and spreading the 
most intense evangelism through the land. She interposed in 
the midst of the great reaction from old theological Predestina- 
rianism to Rationalism, and rescued a living guspel piety from 
being wrecked between the two. She showed the Christian 
world how to be evangelicully liberal without being Pelagianly 
litveralistic. She powerfully repudiated and reprobated the ‘ hor- 
rible decree’ then reigning in all its horrors ; she broke the lim- 
itations of partial atonement ; she unlocked the fetters of a cast- 
iron necessity upon the free-will; she scouted the diabolical 
dogma of infant damnation; she flung open the glorious gates of 
gospel day by the free offer of a full salvation to att, unbound by 
negative ‘decree,’ or fettered will, or moral impotence. At the 
same time she insisted intensely on justification through the 
atonement by self-surrendering faith, and the attainment of a full 
sanctification by the blessed Spirit. The Methodist preacher 
found the learning, the wealth, the aristocracy of the land against 
him, but ‘the common people heard him gladly.’ The popular 
heart beat responsive to his mission, and awakened even old hide- 
bound Calvinism not merely to a sense of danger, but to an aspi- 
ration after something at once more liberal yet not less evangeli- 
cal. Hence the internal strifes of these ‘ schools.’ As yet the 
efforts of the theological doctors, after a satisfactory scheme, 
have proved a signal failure. They have sought the object*by 
paltry expedients and patchings of new upon old cloth, and the 
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‘rent is made worse.’ Consistency is sadly in their way. The 
necessity of retaining the old ground of Calvinistic traditions and 
formulas while adopting a more expansive enlargement, involves 
them in tergiversations, contradictions, and ‘digladiations.’ 
There is no relief for them but in sending the remnants of old 
Calvinism back ‘o the source from which they came, and coming 
out upon the platform of a bold, free, expansive, and consistent 
evangelical Arminianism.”’ 


— Some forty pages on ‘‘ Pampresbyterianism’’ we can in no 
wise be persuaded to read, even though they are offered by the 
‘‘ New Englander,’’ and we do not much care whether the first 
syllable shall be henceforth ‘pam ”’ or ‘‘ pan.” Either way, the 
word should be changed for something more pronouncable. And 
we cannot say that ‘‘ The Rejoinder to the Princeton Review ”’ 
interests us greatly. Shall there be no end to such discussions ? 
This about Divorce seems to have some practical value: — 


‘Greatly to be desired, then, as is a reform in divorce legis'a- 
tion, if the direct interests of religion are considered, it is not for 
this reason absolutely necessary, because the Christian Charch 
can resist and counteract, and more than neutralize the existing 
laws, however bad they may be. But such reform is of immense 
importance, when we look at the effect of legislation on the gen- 
eral interests of society ; when we look, especially, at those vast 
classes who, even in a country like ours, receive no direct influ- 
ence from Christian truth and the Christian Church. What is to 
be done with and for the lower classes of society, in a country 
like ours, is one of the gravest of questions for the mind of a 
benevolent man. In a country which is mainly Protestant, the 
noblest things, — the right of private judgment, and the intellec- 
tual light which always accompanies an open Bible, — are a ‘ sa- 
vour of death’ to the neglected classes ; they are made self-con- 
fident, vain, uneasy, ready to receive the crudest falsehoods, and 
to reject the most venerable truths. Religion appears to them a 
restraint, and religious people they are jealous of, because these, 
in the natural order of things, get above them. So liberty also is 
another ‘savour of death,’ as they know not how to use their 
political right, fall into the hands of demagogues, and become, as 
a class, a political power within the State. Their cry is for freedom 
_ from restraint. Free rum, free Sundays, free suffrage, free 
divorce, and the like are their watchwords ; and those who ex- 
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pect to get into power by their votes, if they have any better 
or higher aims, are afraid to contradict them. What is to elevate 
or purify these classes? They stand aloof from the ennobling in- 
fluences of religion; politics do not wash them clean; their 
‘little learning is a dangerous thing ;’ their facilities for sensual 
gratification are less limited, perhaps, than those of the working 
class in any other land. There is no help for them, unless it lies 
in the voluntary movements of Christian enterprise, teaching the 
knowledge of Christ, and with it elevating the idea of family life. 
But loose divorce laws corrupt family life at its foundation, for it 
is hard for such persons to believe that what law sanctions is not 
right. Here, then, the conflict between low views of marriage and 
divorce and the views contained in the New Testament, is waged 
with the greatest sacrifice of the interests of society. If one out 
of five or six of the marriages within a certain class is dissolved 
by law, and the law with the procedure in the courts almost offers 
a bribe to get rid of a husband or wife, how is family life to be 
sustained, how is it to have for that portion of the community its 
venerable or holy character? And the low conception of mar- 
riage tends to creep up into higher circles, as some of this class, 
from time to time, rise in respectability and wealth. Since, then, 
reforms in the divorce laws are especially needed for the lower 
stratum of society ; since this class is most demoralized and cor- 
rupted by the fatal facility of the existing laws, and since it has in 
itself no power of self-recovery, when once thoroughly debased, 
it becomes all Christian and all benevolent persons, on their ac- 
count mainly, to unite in an attempt to procure a reform in the 
laws concerning divorce, to bring legislation as near to the Chris- 
tian standard as the people will bear. We do not conceive that a 
reform in law would remove all the evils to which the marriage 
state is subject. Law cannot reform beyond a certain point, be- 
cause ‘it is weak through the flesh.’ But bad law can corrupt 
even more than good law can purify. 

‘‘ But would not a strict divorce law defeat its own end? It 
certainly might, and that in two ways ; first, by creating opposi- 
tion enough to obtain an alteration of the law, and then, in a cor- 
rupt state of society, by tempting to sin within thy marriage rela- 
tion, if a person cannot free himself from its constraints. Yet it 
must not be supposed that, if divorce were confined to cases o 
adultery, or at least to gross violations of marriage duties, such 
more flagrant crimes would be multiplied. This would be the 
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case, if the law.gave the adulterer the advantage of marrying 
again, but not if it took away the right from him, or delayed the 
exercise of it for a term of years. And on the other hand, loose 
divorce laws do not prevent adultery, as is abundantly shown by 
the history of Roman society under the emperors. 

‘‘We entertain no fear, then, that a system of divorce laws 
coming nigh — gradually, if it must be so—to the severity of 
the New Testament, will defeat its own end, and only force the 
corruptions of society into a worse channel. It is the defects of 
our present system that are corrupting. A system more in ac- 
cordance with the idea of marriage could not, if accepted, fail to 
purify society.” 


— ‘ Zion’s Herald ’’ would give greater weight to its exhoria- 
tions to the Unitarians, and more effectually warn them against 
‘« Rationalism,”’ if it would be less free in the use of the word 
“Infidel.” It was once the accepted usage to apply this name 
to all who reject the supernatural claims of Christianity ; but the 
epithet carries along with it in these days the implication of a 
measure of denial far beyond this. Our own position as to the 
points at issue between ‘‘ Conservatives and Radicals’’ is well 
known to our readers, and has been distinctly reassumed in our 
number for November. and yet we should be very slow to use 
the word ‘‘ Infidel ’”’ in these discussions. 

What we want is, to be helpers of men’s faith, not to scold 
them for not having any faith. We cannot receive or recognize 
as teachers those who are chiefly concerned to criticise the evi- 
dences of Christianity ; but we recognize in many who are not 
satisfied with these evidences, men and women of a most genuine 
piety and large-hearted humanity. 


— Rev. Ricasrp Mercatr, in an excellent Sermon upon the 
‘‘Unitarian National Conference,’ after paying a well-merited * 
tribute to the earnest workers who are striving to show forth a 
better spirit and a better life, and so are winning praise in all the 
churches, sets forth with great clearness the deplorable action of 
the body in amending its Constitution. Mr. Metcalf is a thor- 
ough-going Unitarian of the very best stamp, and is entitled on 
every account to a hearing from his brethren of like faith : — 


“ The gist of the matter is this: Three different kinds of Confer- 
ences are possible, all proper and all useful in their way. 
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“ First, it is possible to have simply a Religious Conference, where 
Christian and Mohammedan, Pagan and Jew, Theist and Pantheist, 
can all meet on the ground of that common religious sentiment 
which lies at the basis of all the religious systems in the world. 

‘Second, it is possible to have a Christian Conference which shall 
take up topics common to all our churches, Catholic and Protestant, 
Unitarian and Trinitarian. This would welcome every disciple of 
Jesus, and confine its work to those general matters of love to God 
and man, in which all true disciples sympathize with each other. 

“Third, it is possible to form a Unitarian Christian Conference to 
consider the interests cf Unitarian churches, establish Unitarian 
missions, and provide for the circulation of Unitarian books. 

“My own idea is, that the last-named assembly would be the most 
useful of the three; that it would contribute most to the spiritual 
life of its members, and that it would do the most valuable work in 
all our communities, not simply for this one denomination, but also 
for general Christianity and pure religion. 

“ Now, on which of these platforms did the National Conference 
vote to stand? For one, I do not know, although I listened to 
every word whieh’was spoken publicly upon the subject. The very 
men who took part in it do not agree as to the meaning of their 
votes. The Unitarian papers give their interpretation, and complain 
that all the secular papers give another and very different one; but 
while I have no doubt that the former are best qualified to speak of 
the intentions of the leaders, I am equally confident that the ‘ out- 
side’ journals can give a calmer judgment as to the real bearing of 
the vote which was passed. Yet whether these are right or those, it 
is evident that, in the eyes of the world, the denomination has not 
taken that unequivocal position which we in this society have as- 
sumed and mean to maintain. Whatever was intended, the trum- 
pet has given so uncertain a sound, that those who prepare for the 


battle cannot agree as to what, when, and where they are to fight.’ 


“T wish to do justice to a meeting which was full of the deepest re- 
ligious feeling. Nothing was said in it which looked like denying 
or ignoring the name of Christ. No intellectual sympathy was ex- 
pressed with anything outside of positive Christianity ; and, so far as 
the debate was concerned, the Unitarian body rests to-day, as of old, 
on Him who is the chief corner stone. And yet we undermined this 
whole position and robbed our brave words of all their force, by in- 
serting into our Constitution an article to this effect, that — 4Ali the 
declarations of this Conference, including the Preamble and Consti- 
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tution, are expressions only of its majority, committing in no degree 
those who object to them,’ ete. ° 

“ By all the common rules of language I think this means that the 
Conference would not, as a body, take either one of the platforms 
above mentioned. It still bears the name of ‘ Unitarian and other 
Christian Societies,’ but says that this name does not, of necessity, 
express the position of more than a majority of its members, ‘ com- 
mitting in no degree those who object to it.’ It calls its members 
‘disciples of the Lord Jesus Christ,’ but now says that this may 
denote simply the opinion of the majority, and that it does not com- 
mit any one who objects to being so called. And thus we are try- 
ing the unheard of experiment of declaring that the Constitution 
under which a body meets is not binding upon all who meet under 
it! When did a trumpet ever give a more uncertain sound ? 


WHERE WE STAND. 


“Therefore I turn to you, my people, and ask you to enter a pro- 
test in the name of this society, against all such indefiniteness of 
speech and action. Let us, at least, announce our own position so 
clearly that no one shall ever doubt where we are or what we mean. 
We shall use for ourselves, and grant to others the most perfect free- 
dom of thought; and if, in the exercise of that freedom, we are so 
separated from each other that we can no longer work or walk side 
by side, we shall keep the same fraternal love and bid each other 
‘God speed.’ But we have marked out our own course calmly, and 
announced it unequivocally. We are trying to build up a Christian 
Church on what we regard the only sure foundation. We preach 
the Unitarian doctrines before mentioned, of the Unity of God, the 
special mission of Jesus, the presence of the Holy Spirit, and the 
final holiness and happiness of all God’s children; and yet we wel- - 
come most heartily any of a different faith who still feel moved to 
pray, study, commune, and work with us. Towards other churches, 
like those in this town, for example, we cherish entire confidence and 
love, speaking of them never as ‘enemies,’ but always as ‘ fellow 
Christians.’ And towards the churches of our own name and faith, 
we preserve the attitude of perfect independence, though ready and 
eager to work with them — as the National Conference invites us — 
in ‘ the service of God, and the building up of the kingdom of his 


Son.” 





We overlook our own faults on account of our merits, and 
others’ merits on account of their faults. 
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RANDOM READINGS. 


LONG ARTICLES. 


Two of the articles in this number have expanded far béyond the 
limits which were assigned to them; but our readers, we are sure, 
will not be sorry. The subjects of these papers demanded fullness 
of illustration, and are eminently subjects of the day and place. 
They will be glad to know that the writer upon the Anti-Supernat- 
uralism of the Age has promised that we shall hear from him again, 
and more than once. Nevertheless, we mean ordinarily to be 
short ; we try to be short; we exhort our contributors to be short. 
We say to them thata magazine is no place for long articles. We 
remind them that long articles are read chiefly by persons of leisure, 
who are always too much occupied in their leisure to carry any sug- 
gestions out into practice. We beg for short articles, that we may 


-fill the pages of future numbers with pithy paragraphs. Meanwhile 


we hope that the additional matter, some eight or ten pages in the 
present issue will commend itself for quality or for quantity _&. 


RITUALISM. 


Unper this name, according to the report of The World, many 
Episcopal churches are going over to Romanism; and the church of 
St. Albans, in New York, has got so far over, that in all the externals 
of doctrine and ceremony, nobody can tell the difference; so that 
one poor fellow, who was really a Romanist, went in there and re- 
ceived absolution, and did not discover till afterwards that it was all 
counterfeit, when he had to go into a neighboring Catholic church 
and have it done over again. His own priest told him that the one at 
St. Albans had not received genuine ordination, and sv the real 
presence was not there in the Eucharist, and it was a bogus kind of 
absolution. The ritualistic churches are dreaming of a millennial 
day when the Greek, Roman and Anglican churches shall become 
the one Catholic church in three divisions, or rather variations. The 
Catholics proper look upon the new movement with great hope. 
“ We shall not change, of course,” they say, “but the Ritualists will 
get to us presently. We are enlarging rapidly, and growing strong, 
and are sure to take possession of America, and it is only a ques- 
tion’of time.” The statistics show that the boast is not an idle one. 
Probably no chutch in this country is making more rapid strides 
and conquests, or has an organization more complete and aggressive. 
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THE PREAMBLE. 


Tur Monthly Journal promises to give the debate in full of the 
memorable Thursday morning of the Conference, and quotes what 
Messrs. A, B and C said, showing that the Conference has not 
changed its base. It forgets that the new article has become a 
public document, and is no longer of private interpretation ; and 
whatever those gentlemen said or thought, the Christian public and 
the world generally will interpret it by the merits of the case and 
the laws of language. We can repeal the Preamble, and this is un- 
mistakably done in behalf of any members of the Conference, or any 
to become members who object to it, declaring them “in no de- 
gree” committed by it. It is repealed so far, that persons who are 
not “disciples of the Lord Jesus Christ ” may be members of the 
Conference with those that are. It is manly to own this and accept 
the position and the consequences; for what Mr. A said, or Mr, B 
thought will not repeal the dictionaries. 

The “ Commonwealth” has the following bit of sage criticism, “ Mr. 
Ellis tells us why he left the Unitarian Conference. Perhaps he 
will write another article to inform the inquiring reader why he 
went there. Is hea Unitarian? He is, undoubtedly, a most ex- 
cellent man and zealous Christian, with whom we have no disposi- 
tion to quarrel ; but — why did'he go to a Unitarian Conference ? ” 

We should not suppose it would take a very long article to inform 
“an inquiring reader” why “a most excellent man and zealous 
Christian” should go to a Conference of “Unitarian and other 
Christian churches” whether Unitarian or not. 8. 


RESURRECTION OF THE FLESH ILLUSTRATED. 


Narvurat science slowly but surely crumbles down old artificial 
systems of belief, though it cannot build new ones. Under the 
heading, “ Who ate Roger Williams?” we find an extract from 
Steele’s “Fourteen Weeks in Chemistry,” which shows very strik- 
ingly the fatal difficulties of the old doctrine of the Resurrection. 
When Gabriel blows his trumpet over the grave of this New Eng- 
land patriarch, he will find that the body had arisen some time be- 
fore : — 

“For the purpose of erecting a suitable monument in memory of 
Roger Williams, the founder of Rhode Island, his private burying 
ground was searched for the graves of himself and wife. It was 
found that everything had passed into oblivion. The shape of the . 
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coffins could only be traced by a black line of carbonaceous matter. 
The rusted hinges and nails, and a round wooden knot alone re- 
mained in one grave, while a single lock of braided hair was found 
in the other. Near the grave stood an apple tree. This had sent 
down two main roots into the very presence of the coffined dead. 
The large root, pushing its way to the precise spot occupied by the 
skull of Roger Williams, had made a turn, as if passing around it, 
and followed the direction of the back bone to the hips. Here it di- 
vided into two branches, sending one along each leg to the heels, 
when both turned upward to the toes. One of these roots formed a 
slight crook at the knee, which made the whole bear a striking re- 
semblance to the human form. There were the graves, but the oc- 
cupants had disappeared; the very bones had vanished. There 
stood the thief — the guilty apple tree —caught in the very act of 
robbery. The spoliation was complete. The organic matter, — the 
flesh, the bones of Roger Williams had passed into an apple tree. 
The elements had been absorbed by the roots, transmitted into 
woody fibre, which could now be burned as fuel, or carved into 
ornaments; had bloomed into fragrant blossoms, which delighted 
the eye of the passer-by, and scattered the sweet perfume of spring ; 
more than that, had been converted into luscious fruit, which from 
year to year had been gathered and eaten. How pertinent, then, is 
the question, ‘Who ate Roger Williams ?’” 


A NEW STAR. 


Sucu is the Rev. Mr. Punshon, of London, who is called the 
Methodist Cicero, and is soon to appear in Boston as a lecturer and 
preacher. His brilliant fame has preceded him as the most eloquent 
man of the time. Even at twenty-one years of age he had a high 
reputation as a pulpit orator. He is unlike Spurgeon, and as he is 
described to us, soars into a higher sky, and showers from it a more 
heavenly music. “Sometimes,” says the “ Watchman and Reflec- 
tor,” “in the most business like discussion, he throws out a sentence 
which sounds like the carol of a bird in a crowded street. Talking, 
for example, of the restraints of church discipline, he defended them 
and threw a glamour around them by saying, ‘ The lark has as keen 
a sense of freedom when she sits in her nest amid tufted clover as 
when she trills her sky-song through the air. The highest liberty 
has a self-imposed restraint.’ ” 

As described he is'quite as effective and brilliant on the platform as 
in the pulpit. 
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“LABOR, WORKING WITH YOUR HANDS.” 


How far the following extracts from the, “ Evening Gazettee” 
were intended as a criticism upon Miss Dickinson’s Lecture in New 
York before the Association of Working-women we do not know; 
but aside from all personalities they are eminently truthful and emi- 
nently seasonable. E. 

“The plain truth is, that the labor-market in our cities, at least in 
the articles of clerking and shopping and sewing, is prodigiously 
overstocked. Nearly all our people of both sexes, especially the 
younger generations, are leaving the ancient manual work of the 
soil and the home for pursuits of a more showy, more exciting, and 
more aristocratic kind. There is an almost universal rage for pro- 
fessional, mercantile and millinery life, as being more liberal, mod- 
ern and honorable. In fact, the whole Yankee nation, men, women 
and children, of all grades and places, bootblacks, knaves, beggars, 
vagabonds, all are, or claim to be, aristocrats, — orn aristocrats. It 
is said that even dogs, and other four-footed citizens and democrats, 
have gone to putting on aristocratic airs; living for honor and orna- 
ment, not for use and service. Miss Dickinson tells us there are 
many thousands more of clerks than of masons in the city of New 
York; and that masons get four dollars for eight hours of work, 
while clerks get only two dollars for twelve. By her account, peo- 
ple in other walks, lawyers and physicians, fare still worse, ‘ receiving 
only what will purchase the chameleon’s dish, -- air.’ They do this, 
it seems, in order to escape the dishonor of old-fashioned manual 
toil. Now, if people, whether menor women, crave such exemption 
so intensely as to be willing to pay for it in shame and misery and 
starvation, the thing is indeed infinitely sad; but we really can see 
no help for it. The only relief that true philanthropy can work 
them is by. disabusing them of their wicked and hideous nonesense ; 
and probably nothing but the sternest discipline of suffering can ac- 
complish that...... 

“In most of our eastern towns and cities there is notoriously 
a great surplus of women already. In Massachusetts, the popula- 
tion now averages about seven women to five men, and the dispro- 
portion is daily increasing. One result of this state of things may 
be seen in Boston, where, on every practicable evening, the streets 
are literally swarming with young ‘ladies’ from shops, stores, and 
other places, who ought not to be thus in the streets, who are not 
there for any good purpose, unless it be to piece out by shame the 
insufficiency of their wages for the} bare_ necessities of life. The 
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thing is indeed inexpressibly shocking, but it is strictly true, and 
there is no use in disguising it. Probably one reason why these 
poung ‘ladies’ resort te such airings is, because, according to their 
liberal ideas of honor and aristocracy, it is more honorable and aris- 
tocratic to spend their evenings so, than to dwell in the privacy and 
tame purity of domestic service. In other words they are so proud 
and refined and progressive, that they will throw away their ‘eter- 
nal jewel,’ rather than go into the honest old kitchen, where they 
must needs be subject, as all male clerks and apprentices are, to the 
commands and orders of their parents or their employers. For there 
is everywhere housework enough to be done; reasonable pay for do- 
ing it; only this is not the right work for ‘ladies and aristocrats,’ 
but for those unaristocratic people who are willing to gain an honest 
living by useful work, and who are so humble and unaspiring in 
their thoughts as to esteem a clean-hearted and modest usefulness 
the first principle of respectability. Miss Dickinson complains sore- 
ly that manual toil is not honorable. ‘To be sure itis not, and never 
was, in the aristocratic sense; it is work for women, not for ‘ la- 
dies ;’ for those who crave to do right, not for those who hunger and 
thirst to be honored. 

“Miss Dickinson, according to the published report of her lecture, 
had nothing to say about housework ; not a word by way of recom- 
mending the ‘working women’ to cultivate that most useful and 
necessary part of human service. Whether her silence was meant 
to emphasize that point and make it more conspicuous, we know 
not; if so, her omissions were the most valuable part of her discourse 
For the best knowledge any woman ever had yet, is how to keep 
house; in fact, this one thing alone is worth far more than all 
other wuman’s learnings and accomplishments put together. It is 
the one thing of supreme importance in every true lady’s education ; 
the last thing that any lady ought or can rightly afford to be ignor- 
ant of. And it is high time this truth should be understood and in- 
sisted on. For most of our young woman are studiously educated 
out of all such knowledge; even parents who themselves have to 
work for a living, take a mean and vulgar pride in not having their 
daughters learn the lessons of the kitchen, There are far more 
young women learning to smatter French than learning how to 
make good bread. So long as our American people are possessed 
with this miserable and criminal folly, so long the cause of Miss 
Dickinson’s distressful cry will continue to press more and more, 
and we shall keep drifting further and further from the springs of 
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social and domestic health. With us, all the parts of old household 
work have fallen mainly into the hands of immigrants and their 
children who have not learned to be aristocrats, When a sensible 
man wants to marry, which do you think he will go after first, — 
the Irish girl who can make good bread, or the Yankee lady who 
can talk poor French ?” 


OLD HYMNS AND PSALMS. 


The Day Psalm Book, says The Methodist, was the first book of 
any consequence printed in this country, and gives a specimen. 
Nothing like it, nor anything which can rival it is found in the new 
“ Hymn and Tune Book.” The preface to the Day Psalm Book says 
that God’s altar needed not any polishing. Evidently it did not get 
7 

THE SONG OF ; DEBORAH. 
“ Jael, the Kenite, Heber’s wife 
*bove women blest shall be ; 
Above the women in the tent 
a blessed one is she. 
“ He water asked, she gave him milk ; 
in lordly dish she fetched 
Him butter forth, unto the nail 
she forth her left,hand stretched. 
“Her right hand to the workman’s maul 
and Sisera hammered, 
She pierced and struck his temple through, 
and then cut off his head. 
He at her feet bowed, fell, lay down, 
he at her feet bowed where 
He fell; whereas he bowed down 
he fell destroyed there. 


CONCERNING YOKES. 


“¢ WueEn I took my neck from one dogmatic yoke it was not for 
the singular purpose of putting it into another.”— Rev. R. L. 
Collier. 

“ But then the value of this proposition depends upon the natnre 
of Mr. Collier’s aims. If he wishes simply to be a wild horse, and 
disport himself in the green pastures of speculative inquiry, of 
course, he need wear no yoke; but if he wishes to form part of a 
team that is to move anything, the insertion of his neck in the collar 
is essential.” — The Nation. 

‘Take my yoke upon you and learn of me... . for my yoke is 
easy, and my burden is light.” — Jesus CHRISsT. 


¢ 
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THE “RADICAL” ON “DIM RELIGIOUS LIGHT.” 


“Tue First Church Society of Boston, in Berkeley street, has 
prayed, It was for a remission of the duties on some painted glass 
windows which the church wanted for obscuring its interior, with a 
hope to imitate, in a box, the effect that belongs to a cathedral. 

“ Religious be, but dim at any rate ; 
Truth needs the rouge upon her naked beauty. 


Alas! too many churches in the State 
Already have their light exempt from duty. 


“ Oh Churches, if the light within you be 
But darkness tinted up by Scripture story ! 
Ye crave a light subdued — what mockery ! 
A light triumphant in the Church’s glory.” 
— NationaL AnTI-SLAVERY STANDARD. 

How much is quotation, and how much is the “ Radical’s” own, 
we do not know. We suppose that the editors mean to endorse the 
whole. The Christian Church has sinned fearfully against charity. 
Is “‘ Free Religion ” to give us nothing better? Because those who 
live in beautiful houses see fit to have beautiful windows in a church, 
are they to be charged with wishing to obscure the truth? If God 
has made his temple beautiful, may we not make ours beautiful ? 
But the poor! Well, that is a very old criticism, and it came from 
a suspicious quarter, and the yMaster did not allow it, but praised 
rather the costly anointing which Judas called a waste. As to the 
remission of duties, those who “prayed” for it, as the extract 
phrases it, although they believed that their petition was reasonable, 
are abundantly satisfied with all that Mr. Morrill urged against 
granting their request, except the insinuation that the windows 
would probably not be beautiful. We can decide that when the 
glass is put into ‘‘the box,” as the writer of the paragraph kindly 
calls the house of worship in question. E. 


THE USE OF A LITURGY. 


“] AGREE with you as to the necessity of allowing, even in that 
test of unity, a Liturgy, @ certain latitude. . . . I claim liberty for 
extempore prayer, liberty for silent prayer, liberty for abridging the 
Liturgy, liberty for baptising infants, or adults... . As long as the 
world stands there will be people who prefer a Liturgy like yours, 
others who prefer the extempore prayer, others free selection from 
fixed prayers ; but all reasonable men would allow such form to be the 
best, to be the really catholic, which should unite all, assigning to 
each mode the fittest place.” — Bunsonto Dr. Arnold. 1834. 
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TYPES WILL BLUNDER. 


Iv must be rather vexatious to a writer who has produced some- 
thing unusually good, to see it come out in print transformed into 
something else. ‘There was a figure in Miss Packard’s exquisite 
poem on the sea, published in our last number, which pleased our 
fancy so much that we read the line over and over with new admira- 
tion. Job calls the clouds “ the bottles of heaven;” Miss Packard, 
improving on the figure, describes them as brittle goblets, which, 
after discharging their contents, part and dissolve in those light, 
fleecy vapors that float away in the sunshine, and hence this in- 
comparably beautiful couplet, — 

“Come while the summer smiles on land and wave, 

When the crisp beakers part in golden light.” 

Behold! it comes out from the press spoiled by the addition of a sin- 
gle villainous letter which turns beakers into breakers, sacrificing 
the figure, and making nonsense. Will the readers of the maga- 
zine please, each and all, erase and denounce and annihilate the 
atrocious 7, and so preserve the poetry unmarred, as it deserves to 
be. 

A WONDERFUL FRAME OF MIND. 


Somesopy thus describes Dr. John Henry Newman’s spiritual 
frames before his conversion to Romanism _It seems tous, if we had 
attained to such a transcendental and cosmological state of felicity, 
we should rather have staid in it, 1nd not been converted out of it 
Thus : — 

“« All the external universe seemed to him a deception, an ange ic 
extravaganza, a spangled phantasmagory of zodaical signs and 
hieroglyphics, a vivid environment of sacramental symbolisms and 
picture-writings, speaking to him of a Great Being besides whom - 
and his own soul there was none other. Dwelling long within the 
cabalistic ether of this cosmological conception, till his soul had 
learned its language and could think in no other, but tenacious of a 
principle which had strangely possessed him from an early age, that 
of the necessity of dogma, Dr. Newman passed on logically and 
gradually to his peculiar ecclesiasticism, and became one of the most 
unquestioning adherents and advocates of the Roman faith.” 


‘‘Tuey who make all duties pleasure 
Ope a mine of boundless treasure, 
Make cach humble, right employment 
Lasting source of pure enjoyment.” 
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CONVERTED. 


THERE is a striking difference between conversion to Christ and 
conversion to the forms of a sect. A writer in the “ Baptist Quar- 
terly ” tells an anecdote which is a decided illustration of this differ- 
ence. A cannibal chief professed conversion, but was informed by 
the missionary that he must renounce polygamy by giving up his 
second wife before he could receive the ordinance of baptism. On 
the return of the missionary, the following year, the chief presented 
himself, with smiles, for the holy rite, when the following examina- 
tion took place, — 

Missionary. What have you done with your former wife ? 

Indian. (With a glow of satisfaction), Me eat her. 


THE SPIRIT IS EVERYWHERE. 


In vur dreams of heaven, whate’er they be, 
Of golden vista or moonlight sea, 

Where the stars are borne on fiery wings, 
And space with celestial cadence rings ; 

In the earnest breatbings of nightly prayer 
The Spirit of God is there, is there. 


’Mid the coral reefs of the wild south sea, 

In the small green leaves of the amber-tree ; 
Where the journeying air to the wind-flower sighs 
Of unfading bloom in Paradise ; 

Where gems are sparkling in beauty rare, 

The spirit of God is there, is there. 


As the dew that falls on the twilight bough 

We know not whence, and we know not how, 

As cherished tones round the heart which play 

Of one beloved in our life’s sweet May, 

As viewless music in viewless air, 

The Spirit of God is everywhere. Anon. 


Tre Christian religion is more after the nature of an affection 
than ofacommand. It hatha command but that command depend- 
eth on love, not on sovereignty. It abhoreth servitude, and favor- 
eth hearty consent. Hence the apostle throws off with indignation 
the yoke of bondage, and insisteth that we are not under the law, but 
Epwarp Irvine. 


under grace. 
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THE LOVE OF WORK. 
A TRUE STORY. 


Tue master of a certain school in Germany knew how to em- 
ploy the ceaseless activity of children in the best manner, and 
instead of leaving them to spend all their hours of recreation in 
mere boy’s sports, or the contrivance of mischief, he made use- 
ful work agreeable to them. Near the school there was a piece 
of land six miles in circumference, and partly covered with fine 
fruit and forest trees. On this the boys were allowed to carry 
on their operations. They were permitted to choose what they 
would do; but whatever they undertook must be completed. 
If they failed, they were punished by being kept in the house in 
play-time. This made them careful to consider their undertaking 
well before they attempted it. 

They made good walks through the wood, trimmed the trees 
of their dead branches, made rustic seats and arbors; and 
according to a favorite custom of the Germans, they constructed 
platforms and seats high up in the large forest trees. 

In the centre of the wood there was a large piece of marshy 
ground, and some enterprising boys proposed to drain it; but 
as the land was very level where should they lead the water in 
order to get rid of it? After much consideration, and many 
long exploring walks, they found a very large, old, stone quarry, 
and resolved to carry the drain there, and let the water fall into 
it, making a pretty cascade. The distance from the marsh to 
the quarry was a third of a mile, and to make so long a drain 
was a great work for little boys ; and their master cautioned them 
not to undertake it, unless they had perseverance enough to 
carry it through. A grand council was held, and speeches made, 
and at last all agreed that they would doit. Accordingly they 
set to work, and were so interested in their new project that 
they devoted to it all their leisure hours. Bat and ball, hoops 
and marbles, were all given up for the sake of making that 
drain; and the work proceeded rapidly. The young arms ached, 
and the little hands were blistered, and the perspiration ran from 
their faces, but their resolution never failed; and a few days 
before the close of the school term they had the satisfaction of 
completing the drain, and seeing the waters of their marsh pour 
over the edge of the quarry, and form a very pretty cascade. 
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The master of the school was so well pleased with the industry 

nd perseverance of the boys, that he gave them a féte champétre 
on the occasion. He had a banner made, on which was written 
‘Honor to Industry ;’’ and he hired some musicians, and: his 
daughters made little garlands of leaves, for the heads of the 
boys who had worked on the drain, and they all marched in pro- 
cession to the sound of music, accompanied by the ladies in the 
master’s family, and some of his friends, to the quarry. They 
descended into it, and danced on the flat rocks near the new cas- 
cade, and spent the whole afternoon there, exploring its recesses 
and walking its whole length, which was three miles. Nor were 
refreshments forgotten. Cakes and fruit were amply provided, 
and a more joyous party seldom was seen. 

What a fine story each boy had to tell on his return home for 
the holidays! When they again met at school they all spoke 
with great interest of what they would do with the piece of land 
which they had drained, and as the soil was very rich, they re- 
solved to make it into a flower-garden. Each boy wished for a 
piece of ground of his own to plant and cultivate as he pleased ; 
but all desired that the whole should be handsomely laid out. 
So those boys who had seen fine gardens, and could draw, were 
appointed to make plans; and then the whole school would 
choose from among them the one they thought the best. 

This was done, and to work they all went to make paths and 
ornamental pastures. The master gave them plants and seeds, 
and each one cultivated his own bed as he pleased, and made a 
mystery of what he planted. They made some mistakes, and 
some things did not grow, but they had a pretty good show of 
flowers that year; and the next spring they had learned by ex- 
perience, and had read some books on gardening, and brought 
seeds and plants from home, and in the summer their reclaimed 
land was a beautiful garden full of blooming plants; and every 
morning, vases of fresh flowers were placed on the desk of their 
beloved master, who had taught them that most valuable lesson, 
“ THE LOVE OF WORK.” 

This seems like the end of my story, and the boys appeared 
to have reaped the full reward of their industry. But it is not 
so. A far greater reward awaited them. A cruel war raged in 
the country where this school was. The farmers wished to con 
ceal their cattle from the enemy, and drove them into the lower 
end of the great stone quarry ; but they could find no water there, 
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and without water they must die. At last they discovered the 
cascade, and immediately the strong arms of the peasantry were 
at work to form a large basin to receive the water ; and from that, 
they made a channel in which it flowed the whole length of the 
quarry, three miles, and all the men and beasts drank of that 
water, and blessed the children who had brought it there. &. F. 


JESUS MY TRUST. 


Jesus, I will trust in thee, 

Thou, my Saviour, ever liveth, 
This I know, and this to me 

Peace and deep contentment giveth ; 
Thus the thought of death’s long night 
Shall not dim my spirit’s light. 


Sprung from earth, I therefore must 
To her bosom once more go ; 
God will wake my sleeping dust, 
He will raise me up I know ; 
So that I with him shall be, 
' Blest through all eternity. 


Then I with my eyes shall see, 
Then shall I my Saviour knowing, 
I, I myself no stranger be, 
My heart shall with his love be glowing , 
And all around, and all within, 
Be free from weakness, free from sin. 


They who suffer, mourn and sigh, 
In glory rise without a stain, 

Earthly, I shall fall and die, 
Heavenly, I shall live again ; 

A mortal body I am here, 

I shall be aspirit there. 


Tue doctrine of immortality is one of the most sublime truths, 
and should often be presented and dwelt upon. It offers one of 
the strongest motives for a good life, for obedience to the will 
of God, and is one of the best supports under all the trials, 
temptations and afflictions of life. But it should be remembered 
that it is only one; and while this should not be neglected, the 
many others that sparkle on the page of Revelation should be 
equally imparted, impressed and applied to daily life. 
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THE LIBERAL CHRISTIAN. 


A Frienp tells us that the Liberal Christian for November 21st 
(we have not seen the paper), is not satisfied with our November 
number. We are inclined to think that the Editor will be equally 
dissatisfied with the present issue. 


HOME. 


Hattowen and sacred home, thou fillest me with gratitude and 
joy. Thy blessings are infinite and thy influence heavenly. In 
all the scenes of life thy influence, like that of a guardian angel 
is about me. My early home, I would not forget it, and a moth- 
er’s love, who does not bless it? Oft has the gentle voice of my 
mother sounded in my ear when far from her in distant places, 
warning me against temptation, and bidding me the straight and 
narrow path pursue ; and oft have I felt her hand gently pressing 
upon my head full of blessing for her boy far away. Oh, my 
early home, I will never forget it, nor the blessed ones, the 
friends of innocent childhood. And who are they but the father 
and the mother, to whom each child is more dear than all else 
beside ; who bless God in all their suffering for its sake, that 


they have been so blessed of heaven; who watch over it with 
anxious love, to catch each expression of, joy or sorrow ; whose 
lot it is to watch its soul’s development, to aid in fitting its soul 
for future happiness, to sympathize with it in its joys and sor- 
rows, and find their recompense in the consciousness that its 
home has been the home of love, virtue and innocence. dD. P. 


SELF-DENIAL. 


Tue life of Jesus was a life of self-denial, of self-sacrifice ; in 
him the finite was subordinate to the infinite ; his was a life of the 
soul; it was an open vision of immortality. In no instance did 
Jesus seek his own good, his own aggrandizement ; he lived a 
life of self-exertion, of self-sacrifice ; he never used his wonderful 
powers for his own advantage ; he asked no aid from the Father 
for his own good ; he disclaimed all worship that was offered to 
himself; he sought no earthly consolations ; he gave himself up 
as a lamb to the slaughter. Read the history of his life, and you 
will find that in this, as in all things, he was a perfect example 
that we should follow. E. L. F. 
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A Christmas Carol in Prose. Being a Ghost Story of Christ- 
mas. By Caartes Dickens. With Illustrations. Boston: Tick- 
nor & Fields. 1869. 

These few words give but the feeblest idea of one of the most 
beautiful gift books of the coming holidays. The story itself has 
got beyond the day when its merits can be brought into question. 
It is a classic, and a Christian classic too, a Christmas Sermon of 
the most stirring and instructive sort. ‘‘ Ticknor & Fields” may 
well retire upon this choice specimen of the book-maker’s skill, 
and leave it as a legacy to the new firm, which, happily, is new 
more in name than in fact. 


Locksley Hall. By Atrrep Tennyson. With Illustrations. 
Boston: Ticknor & Fields. 1869. Waits in all its luxurious- 
ness for those who would be in season with their Christmas 
preparations. 


Anna M. D1az tells, with the help of the same publishers, the 
Entertaining Story of King Brondé, his Lily and his Rosebud, and 
W. L. Sheppard supplies excellent illustrations. 


The Gates Ajar. By Euizasera Stuart Pueves. Boston: 
Fields, Osgood & Co., successors to Ticknor & Fields. 1869. 

Deacon Quirk, of Miss Phelps’s story, is, we hope, to some 
extent a caricature, though, as our church in the country had no 
deacons at all, we cannot write from experience. The rest of the 
book is very real and very refreshing, and a helplul protest 
against those conceptions of the world to come which are simply 
negations of everything in this world. ‘‘ There are bodies celes- 
tial.”’ 


Poems. By Lucy Larcom. Boston: Fields, Osgood & Oo. 
1869. The poetry is very sweet, and religious in the best sense. 
We mean to steal some of it for our own pages. 


The Philosophy of Domestic Life. By W. H. Byrorp, M. D., 
of Chicago, IIl., published by Lee and Shepard, is a little volume 
which contains excellent advice, some of it of special importance 
to married persons. 
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Little Women, by Louisa M. Axcort, is a very bright book, in 
which four lively girls play their several parts. May, Jo, Beth and 
Amy are full of frolic, and fun; and the portraiture is as true to life 
as it can be. The father is away to the war, while the mother and 
the four girls remain at home, and make up a charming picture of 
domestic life. Miss Alcott has a fund of lively humor, and puts her 
readers in the happiest frame. Her book is a very healthful one 
and is a decided success. Roberts Brothers. ac 


Freaks of Fortune; or, Half Round the World ; and Make or 
Break ; or, The Rich Man’s Daughter, are two new books by OLIVER 
Optic, which the children are reading with a very keen relish. 
They belong to the Starry Flag Series, and are among the author’s 
best stories, teaching lessons of youthful heroism and self-sacrifice. 


Lee & Shepard. 8. 
Ticxnor & Fiexps publish the Poetical Works Complete of Sir 
Walter Scott, in a single volume, making a neat, portable edition, 
double columned, handsomely bound, and specially convenient as a 
pocket companion. It is intended as a continuation of the Diamond 
Edition of the poets by the same publishers, which have been largely 
successful. The Diamond Scott will, we hope, be equally so. 


Rozerts Broruers reprint from the English Edition Rural 
Poems, by Witu1AM Barnes. It is beautifully bound and illustrat- 
ed, on tinted paper, gilt edged. The pictures of country life, child 
life especially, are quaint, queer, and vastly amusing. We laugh 
over the rhymes without seeing the poetry in them which the English 


reviewers do. But they are true to country human nature, and the 


illustrations are inimitable. 
The same firm publish The Little Gipsey, a tale for children, 


translated from the French, with elegant illustrations. 

A New Practical Hebrew Grammar, with Hebrew-English and 

English-Hebrew Exercises, and a Hebrew Chrestomathy. By 
Sotomon Drartsca, A. M., Ph.D. New York: Leypoldt & Holt. 
1868. ' 
The distinguishing features of this Grammarare more than suf- 
ficient to justify its publication, and the manual will be found 
especially useful to those who, without the help of a teacher, 
would gain some knowledge of Hebrew. 

Messrs. E. P. Dutton & Co. publish an Excellent Clergyman’s 


Visiting List. 
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SOCIAL HYMN AND TUNE BOOK, 


For the Conference and Prayer Meeting and the Home. With Services and Prayers 


This work is compiled from the Hymn and Tnne Book already published by the Association, 
with a new arrangement of the hymns especialiy adapted to use in conference and prav~: meetings. 

A few choice and popular pieces not in the larger book have been inserted with particular re‘- 
erence to its chief object, as a book fur such meetings. 

The work contains 130 tunes and chants and 825 Hymns. 

Square 16mo. 155 pp. Price per dozen, $6.00; single copies, 60 cents. 


: THE PRIZE STORY BOOKS. 
Recently published by the Sunday-School Society :— 


“Watcnworps ror Littie Sorprers,” “Litter Sprenpip’s Vacatioy.*® and 
. “Forrest Mitzs,” having been purchased by the Association, w-Il hereafier be sold 
(to make them conform to the low scale of prices adopted for the Assoviation’s publica- 
tions), at 80 cents each, instead of $1.0) as before. 
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are sure to please and improve the juvenile reader. 
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the generosity of Rev. W. 11. Channing (the owner of the stereotype plates, who makes ro 
charge for their use) is sold at the very low price of $2.593 vols. 12mo. 1,409 pp., with two 
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Also, a Dew Fdition of 
UNITARIANISM .DEFINED, 


The Scripture Doctrine of the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost. By Rev. Frepertck 
A. Farrer, D. D. 12mo. 272 pp. Price, 60 cents, 

“ A more clear, full, avd candid statement of the question at sue between the Unitarian and 
Ortho4ox theories of Christianity it is impossible to make. His plea is tlat of a lawyer. — calin, 
ear ful, and unimpassioned ; and there i. rot a word in it to give offence, even to those whose o.in- 
ions it criticises. Such a work is sure to find an extensive and permanent circulation, and will- 
take rank with the best stunJarJd treati-es. We co.nmeal it to our readers a3 a book worth own 
ing.” —Zawnton Republican. 
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THE NEW TESTAMENT, 


Translated from the Greek Text of Tischendorf. By Grorar R. Noyes, D. D. 
AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION, 26 Chauncy Street, Boston. 
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NEW SPRING CARPETS! 








We are now daily receiving our 
SPRING STOCK OF THE VERY LATEST DESIGNS IN 


WILTON, BRUSSELS, VELVET, TAPESTRY, 


INGRAIIN AND OITLCLOTEL 


GRRRATINEGS 


Which we shall sell ata GREAT REDUCTION from last season's prices. Also a full 
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COOL CANTON MATTINGS, 


For Summer Carpets, in Plain White and Colors. 


Special atcention given to furnishing CHURCHES and PUBLIC HALLS by contract, 
at wholesale prices. 


GOLDTHWAIT, SNOW, & KNIGHT, 


No. 33 Washington treet, ..... . Boston. 











Notice’— That every bottle and wrapper 
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Se ee ee 





SWEETSER & ABBOTT, 
Successors to BALLARD & PRINCE, 
NO. 15 TEMPLE PLACE, 


J. SWEETSER. BOSTON. G. ABBOTT. 





FURNITURE 


AND 


OF EOL es GOODS. 


Drapery Curtains 
% WINDOW ‘wee MATTRESSES 
i LOOKING-GLASSES, 
DRAWING ROOM, LIBRARY, 


DINING ROOM, 


AND 


Chamber Furniture, 


sh) x IN 
» || MAHOGANY, WALNUT, OAK, AND CHESTNUT, 


==) Ss Of: thorough workmanship, and in every variety of style. 
GEORGE W. WARE & CO., 


No. 12 Cornutt, corner Wasnincton Street, Boston. 
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PARLOR FURNITURE. 


Fe me 


LAREOR SULTS: 
LARLY RWS 
COVERED IN 


EGLISH HAIR CLOTH, PLUSH, TERRY, REPS, AND 
FRENCH LASTING, 





The largest assortment of Upholstered Parlor Furniture to be found in 
Boston. 


ooo 
MANUFACTURED BY 


BRAMAN, SHAW, & C0, 


SALESROOM, 27 SUDBURY ST-, 
OVER SUFFOLK MARKET. 





SOLID BLACK WALNUT 


PARLOR & CHAMBER SETS. 


BEAL & HOOPER, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
SUPERIOR 


Cabinet Furniture, 
3 & 4 HOLMES’ BLOCK, 


Haymarket Square, .' . . BOSTON. 
THE VERY LOW PRICES 

| At which we offer our goods make it for the INTEREST OF ALL who} 
} contemplate purchasing to 
BXAMINE OUR STOCE. 


ALEXANDER BEAL. GEORGE K. HOOPER. 
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B, 1, STEPHENSON & SCRIBNER, 


234 & 236 WASHINGTON STREET. 


Rich Dr.ss Goods, 


LYONS BLACK SILKS & VELVETS, 





FANCY SILKS, 


KID GLOVES, 


Domestic and Housekeeping Goods, 


SHAWLS AND CLOAKS. 


Particular attantion paid to the making of Garments 
Walking Suits, and Dresses. 


i 


234 & 236 WASHINGTON STREET. 





PALL AND WINTER CLOTHING, 


THE undersigned inform their friends and t=>e public that they are having a Store built for 
them, to which they will remove in about three months, and we are offering our entire Stock, 


regardless of cost, to insure its sale. 


{OUR OVERCOATS 
are manufactured in the most thorough manner, from the latest styles of Goods. 


OUR BUSINESS OR DRESS SUITS 
are made up in onr own workshops, and quite equal to the best custom work. Our Stock of 
FINE DRESS COATS, VESTS, AND 'PANTS 
is quite large, an | customers can make satisfactory selections,’both as regards quality and price. 
OUR CUSTOM DEPARTMENT 


is supplied with a large and choice stock of Foreign and American CLOTHS, CASSIMERES, and 
VESTINGS, of the newest styles and designs. With cutters who cannot be excelled in this, 
country, and with a faithfulness in our manufacturing department second to none, we can: 
| guarsntee satisfaction to all who favor us with their orders for custom work, assuring them of: 
| excellent fits and stviish garments. 


OUR FURNISHING GOODS DEPARTMENT 
is quite full, to which we invite atten:ion. 


'L. D. BOISE & CO. 
456 Washington treet, 


Corner of Essex. | 
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WHEELER & WILSON’S 





ey 
LOCK 4 


SEWING MACHINES 


| Are the most S mple, Practical, ant Economical Sewing-Michines in the World. Tuey Execute 
| more rapidly, aud with LESS NOISE, than any other Machine in use. 


HIGHEST KEMIUM 


AT THE 


PARIS EXPOSITION, 1857, 
Competent Judges, who have used the differeut Machines, recommend the 
WHEELER & WILSON 


As the most reliable, because they are the most 


SIMPLE AND DURABLE MACHINE, 


CONSKQ! ENTLY 
NOT LIABLE TO GET OUT OF ORDER; 
Because they sew every variety of material, from the coarsest to the very finest Fabries. They 
Hem, Fell, Braid, Cord, Gather, Stitch, Kind, an! Ruffle. In fact, forevery kind of Practica! Sewing, 


WHEELER & WILSON’S IS THE ONE IN USE. 
NEW ENGLAND OFFICE, 228 Washington Street. 
H. C, BMAYDEN, Agent. 


ALTNA SEWING ‘MACH NE 


COMBINES 





It forms the 


JA STITEN,? 


THE 
EXCELLENCIES 


ee 
OF ALL ea Me ek ee re f AND IN POI -T OF 


Eirsi Class aN bs DURABILIY 


MACHINES =. - (2) Mie HAS NO EQUAL, 


: Ae {a hxet “ “4 4 It being so constructed 
Yet invented with a num- , a ae ee | that all parts liable to wear 
ber of Fe 4 can be 


NEW AND VAVUABLE = es) cope) §——_RASTLY ADJUSTED 
IMPROVEMENTS ae 


i peatheet By the operator, and made 
Not found in any other. eM eens as good as new. 


SIMPLICITY, BEAUTY, UTILITY, AND DURABILITY COMBINED. 
GENERAL AGENCY FOR THR EASTERN STATS. 
318 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 
H. 8. WILLIAMS, . .. . Agent. 
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FLORENCE SEWING MACHINE, 


WE offer this Machine to the p»blic, as the result of vears of careful | 
Jabor to improve the Sewing Machine tor POPULAR USE, and render | 
ite ssvy of minagement by per-ons of ordinary abiity NW and emi- 
nently USEFUL features have been adved, together wth facilities for 
executi g various kinis of work NEVER BEFORE ATIAIN« D 
The succes: of the under aking is demonstratet both by the growing | 
business of the Company, and the ra,idly increasirg popularity of the | 
Fi ORENCE with the prople. 

An examination of the Machine will convince the mo-t incredulous | 
that t-o much has uvt been suid in its favor, and that it is the most 


Complete and Pract-caf Machine 


made. Resides being the bandsomest it will compare favorably with any in price. 
These machines can be seen in iull operation, dur ng ousine-s hours, at our Salesrooms-in 


NEW YORK AND BOSTON, 


and circuiars and samples of wo.k will be furnished by mail or otherwise, when requested. 


FOSTER & RICHARDSON, 


General Agents for New England, New York, and New Jersey. 


505 Broadway, New York. 
141 Washington Street, Boston. 


GROVER & BAKER'S 


CELEBRATED 


SEWING MACHIFNS 


ARE SURPASSED BY NONE 








In performing any kind of 


PLAIN AND ORNAMENTAL SEWING. 


GROVER & BAKER 


SEWING MACHINE COMPANY, 


34 (late 18) SUMMER STREET, 


BOSTON. 





BRANCHES IN ALL THE PRINCIPAL CITIES. 
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MERRY’S MUSEUM, 


An Illustrated Magazine for YOUNG PEOPLE. 


| 

| 

| ENTIRELY NEW SERIES. 
LOUISA M. ALCOTT, Eprror. 


I. 
“MERRY’S MUSEUM” is the OLDEST Magazine for young ple published in the United States. 
1t is read to-day by hundreds upon hundreils ot our boys and girls whose fathers and mothers read it 
with an equally eager interest thirty years ago. 





II. 

Like old wine, like old friends, like old books, “* MERRY’S MUSEUM ” has improved by age; at no 
period of its long life was it ever half so popular, or bright, or worthy of support, as it is at the present 
time. This is not our own opinion only, but the verdict of impartial critics. Since it passed into the 
hands of the existIng publisher and editor, no expense and no work have been spared to render it more 
brilliant and attractive. 

The “ Christian Register,” says, ‘‘ Merry’s Museum” gains rather than loses in attractiveness, as its 
months progress. The ‘‘new series ” is no longer an experiment, but has fairly shown its right to stand 
as peer of its older and yet younger rivals, 

The * Boston Transcript,” says, “ Merry’s Museum ”’ in the beautiful dress of the new series is excit- 
ing much attention. Merry is one of the veterans who never grows old, and he takes care to enlist youth- 
ful hearts to cater for his little friends. He now, more than ever, deserves their patronage for the efforts 
he is making to instruct and entertain them. 

The “ Anti-slavery Standard says, ‘“‘ Merry’s Museum,” though not one of the largest, is one of the very 

- best of the juvenile monthlies. Itis sprightly and entertaining to youthful readers, preserving in all its 
lessons a healthful, moral tone. Miss Alcott’s contributions alone are a sufficient guarantee ot its worth. 

The “ Liberal Christian ” says, It is edited with great taste and tact by Miss Alcott, who is already 
known to the reading world by her various writings. 

These are a little handful of samples of recent notices by the press. We could fill several pages with 
similar testimony, were further evidence necessary. We present these extracts only, in order to induce 
the reader who has not seen our Magazine to send for a specimen number, and thus judge for himself 
whether we make too extravagant a claim for it when we assert that it has no superior of its class in the 
United States. 

lll. 


No parent need fear to have his children read it ; for of “‘ Robert Merry” it can‘as truthfully be sad 
as was said of the poet of the ‘‘ Seasons,” he has hitherto written, — 
“No line, which, dying, he would wish to blot.” 
The character of the magazine, in this respect, will not be changed. u“, 
IV. 

But, on the other hand, it will not sustain this reputation by dulness, which is sometimes — too often 
the twin-sister of respectability. 

A young folks’ magazine is nothing if not lively ; and we have in our editor, Louisa M. Alcott, one of 
the most charming and brilliant writers for boys and girls that our country has hitherto produced. She 
is assisted by a number of contributors, who, although less known to fame, are adepts in this branch of 
literature. 

Miss Alcott will contribute at least’one story to every number during the coming year. Other contri- 
butions are engaged from some of the most popular writers for youth in the country. We make no display 
of distinguished names, as it is well known that nearly all the famous authors for adults, whose services 
have been secured from time to time for these juvenile periodicals, have proved eminently unsuccessful 
in trying to write for our boys and girls. 

Vv, 


While “‘ Merry’s Museum” will contain no line to which the most rigid critic can object, it will be pre- 
eminently an every-day, a holiday magazine, with no denominational bias whatever, but full of moral 
sunshine. harmless frolic, and pleasant knowledge. It will contain regularly the puzzles and other tea- 
tures that have made it so popular in the past, and will publish a new series of original and selected de- 
clamations and dialogues, expressly prepared for us. 

VI. 

Parents and friends of young people can make no more acceptable preseht than a year’s subscription to 
‘‘Merry’s Museuin,” which will cause the boys and girls to think with pleasure of their benefactors as 
surely as every month comes round. No pains and no money on our part, will be spared to make it the 
most attractive gift that the young folks can receive. 








o 


TERMS OF MERRWYWS MUSEUM. ; 
Single subscriptions, $1.50 a year in advance; single numbers, 15 cents. Clubs, three copies, $4.00; five 
copies, $6.00; eleven copies, $12.00; twenty copies, $21.00. Special terms to larger clubs. Agents 
} wanted. For particulars, aldress the publisher. 
Bound volumes of the “Museum,” for 1868, containing over five hundred pages, beautifully illustrated 
o— y bound, are now ready and will be mailed, post-paid, to any address on receipt of the price. 


HORACE B. FULLER, 


SUCCESSOR TO WALKER, FULLER & CO. 


14 Bromfield Street, Boston. 
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FURNITURE. 


UPHOLSTERY GOODS WAREHOUSE, 
BUCKLEY & BANCROFT, 


MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS IN 
RICH AND PLAIN 


PARLOR, LIBRARY, DINING, 











In suites or singly, of the latest design and of superior qvality and at satisfactory prices. 


CORNICE AND DRAPERY WORK NEATLY EXECUTED. 


EXTENSIVE WAREROOMS, 
Nos. 503 and 511 Washington Street, . .. . Boston. 


FALL AND WINTER CLOTHING. 


RETAIL CLOTHING DEPARTMENT. 


OUR‘ new stock of FALL and WINTER OVERCOATS and 





BUSINESS SUITS is now ready for exhibition and sale. We 
invite especial attention to a large lot of Business Suits, which we 
" have made from an excelient quality of heavy all- ’ mixed Cas- 
simere, bought last spring at a low price, and wh 107 offer 


at retail for 





TWENTY-ON« DOLLARS PER {SUIT. 


We have also a good assortment of THIN WOOLLEN OVERCOATS suitable for Fall wear 


In our 
Custom Department 


we exhibit a very extensive assortment of Piece Goods, from the best American and European 
manufacturers, comprising Beaver and Chinchilla Overcoatings ; Tricot, Pique, Diagonal, and 
Castor Coatings; All-Wool and Silk-Mixed Cassimeres; finest Velvet, Silk, and Cashmere, 
Vestings, etc. 

Having unusually favorable facilities for manufacturing, we are enabled to execute orders for 
Clothing in the best manner, with the least possible delay, and at reasonable prices. 


MACULLAR, WILLIAMS, & PARKER, 
200 WASHINGION SIRHEHTI, BOSION. 
Boston, Sept. 4, 1868. 
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S, G. GHEEVER, 


| 





IMPORTER, 
Aud Manufacturer 
Engine Hose, Fire Buck- 
ets, Elastic Pipes, Fire 
Caps, Harnesses, Collars, 
Whips, Carpet Bags, Ma- 
chine Belting (of all widths 
and sizes), House, Store, and 
Bank Trunks, saddles, 
Bridles, Horse Blankets, 
Fly ets, &c., &c. 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL. 
BOSTON, MASS. 
_ MILITARY HORSE EQUIPMENTS TO 


STURGIS’ 
Electue Com/f: ound, 


FOR THE CURE OF 








Neuralgia, 
Rheumatism, 
Pain in the Limbs, 
Sprains, 
Lumbago, &e. 


This is a Magical Remedy for all the above 
complaints. 


TRY IT ONCE, 


And you will never allow yourself to be 
without it. 


CARTER & WILEY, 


188 WASHINGION STREET, 


BOSTON. 








Especial attention given io Stereotyping or 


BOOTS, SHOES, 


AND } 


GAITERS, 


FOR GENTLEMEN; 


|Of the best quality and most fashionable styles, 


Also, 
A full Assortment of 


FRENCH | 
BOOTS AND SHOES | 


( Adapted to the varions seasons), made 
expressly fur as in Paris. 


constantly on hand. 


Custom Work, 


Made from the choicest Stock of our own impor. 
tation. The greate-¢ cure exercised in the 

fittins of all measure work, and a per- | 

fect fit is guaranteed to all. 


JOHN F. PRAY & SON, | 
107 WA SHNGTON STREET. 


PHIPPS & SMITH, 


Pox, jn, and beste 
PRINTERS. 


Stereotyping and Electrotyping. 








50 BROMFIELD ST., 


(Room 15,) 


Boston. 








Electrotyping Church Music. 
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S. D. & H. W. SMITH’S 
AMERICAN ORGANS. 
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THE STANDARD OX GAN, 


For Churches, Chapels, Lodges, Sabbath Schools. Parlors, and the Home Circle. Adapted for 
Sacred and Secular Music, No Chuch or H mec mplete without one. The American Urzans, 





Octave Coupler, Tremo'o, and Deep Manue! Sub Bass, Every Organ warranted. Descriptive 
| paper sent free to anv address, 
| New Warerooms and Manufactory, Tremont, opp. Waltham Street, Boston, 





een the Resonant Air Chamber (peculiar to the:e instruments), Improved Knee swe |. Super’ 
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“THE NATION?’ 


ESTABLISHED, 1865; 
Published Weekly in New York. | 


“Tt fairly represents, as no other of our weekly 
journals does, the best thonght and culture of 
America.” — North American Review. 

‘* It appears to fill the bill presented in Captain 
Shandon’s Prospectus of the Pall Mall Gazette, as 
@ paper published by gentlemen for gentlemen, and 
aprealing to the gentlemen of America for support.” 
— San Francisco News Letter. 

“A newspaper which has done much to show 
American journalism may attain a far higher level 
than that to which we have hitherto been accus- 
tomed, It is written by men of ability for a culti- 
vated audience, and is free from those apneals to 
popular ignorance and prejudice which deface the 
pages of most of its contemporaries.” — London Pall 
Mall Gazette ccnand 


“* A paper in every respect equal to the best Eng- 
lish journals.” — London Saturday Review. 


“ The Saturday Review considers the New York 
Nation, the ablest paper in Ameriea. This is saying 
& great deal, particularly as, we venture to say, the 
writer had not seen one of every fifty papers pub- 
lished in the country. We dare. however, say. he 
wa* not verv far from the mark.” — Anglo-Ameri- 
can ‘ imes (London), 


TERMS: 
Five Dollars per annum; Clergymen, Four Dol- 
lars. 
Address, PUBLISHERS, 


JOSEPH STONE & CO., 


DEALERS IN 


GATS, CAPS, 


AND 


FURS, 


245 Washington Street, 





P. 0. Box 6132, New York City. 


BOSTON. 





MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE. 


—~e—— 


THE NEW ENGLAND 


MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE 00, 


[Office, No. 29 State Sireet, Boston, 


Insures Lives on the Mutual 
Principle. 





MET ACCUMULATION, 
$4,700,000, 


And increasing, fur the benefit of Members, present 
and future. 


The whole sefely and advantageously invest 2d. 
The business conducted exclusively for the ben- 
efit of the persons insured. The greatest risk 
taken on a life, $20,000. Surplus distributed 
emong the members annually; settlhd by cash 
or by addition to policy 

Forms of applications, and pamphlets of the 
Company and its Reports, to be had of its agents, 
or at the office of the Company, or forwarded by 
mail if written for. 


Benj. F. Stevens, President. 
Joszrxu M. GiBBENs, Secreéary, 








Now First Published in America. 





THE ECONOMY 


OF THE 


ANIMAL KINGDOM 


CONSIDERED 


Anatomically, Physically, and Philosophically. 


EMANUEL SWEDENBORG. 


Translated from the Latin, by the Rev. Augus= 
tus Clissold. 2 Volumes, crown 8vo. 996 pp. 
Price, $6 00. 

To bring these volumes, at a moderate price, 
before the American public, we have deemed @ 
public service, if not a professional duty. 

Sent, post-paid, on receipt of price. 


H Hl. & 1. W. CARTER, Publishers, 
25 BOMFIECLD ST., 


Boston. 


aii 
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EDWARD W, PEAR & C0, THEO. H. BELL, 


Wholesale and Retail Bedlers.in 





importer, 
UPHOLSTERY GOODS, 


Windeau ~S4 Teale, 


pantae CURTAINS, &E., BOOTS AND SHORS. 


No. 387 ‘Washington St., 


AND DEALER 15 


Corner of Avery Street, No. 153 Washington Street, 
EPWARD W. PEAR.; 
WM. 0. HOLMES. i Boston, Opposite Oid Seuth Church, 





Ferniture Repaired and Reecaggred. BOSTON. . 


Haper Sanaings. lL Me SONS, 00, 


HUMPORTERS AND DEALBRS Wi 





GREGORY & ROBINSON, 
IMPORTERS, CARPETING 


OF PBR A ‘MOST ‘EXPENSIVE ASSORTMENT -OF 


FRENCH AND AMGRIGAW 


Paper Hangings, 


WHOLESALE OR RETAIL, AT 


OF VERY DESCEIPTIN. 


No. 192 ‘Washington Street, 


225 Washington Street, 23 Franklin Street, 


Opposite the head af Franktin Street, And 61 & 63 Hawley Street, 


BOSTON. 


8. H. GREGORY. C. W. ROBINSON. 
J. H. ROBINSON. 2 0$io Ne 
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ONE HUNDREDTH VOLUME. 





On JANUARY Ist, 1869, 


LITTELL’S LIVING AGE 


WILL ENTER UPON ITS 


ONE HUNDREDTH VOLUME. 


It has received the commendation of Judge Story, Chancellor Kent, President Adams, Hi-tori 
ans Sparks, Preset, Bancre tt. and Licknor, Rev, Henry Ward Beecher, and many others ; and it 
admittedly * continues to stand at the bead of its class.’’ 
every one who has « taste for the best hite:ature of the Mayuzines and Reviews, cr who cares to 


keep up with the events of the time. 


It- contains the best Reviews, Criticiems, Tales, Fugitive Poetry, Scientific, Biogrsphical, His 
torical, and Political information, gathered from the entire b dy of Engiish Periodical Literature, 
end forming four handsome volume- every year, of immediate interest, and solid, permanent value. 

FB It is issued Every Saturday, 
giving fifty-two numbers and more than THREE THOUSAND double-column octavo pages of 

rendi: g-mnstter veurly. 


EXTRACTS FROM NOTICES. 


[From the late President of the United Stat s 
John Quiney Adams. ] 

“Of all the pericdiculs devoted to literature 
and science which abcund in Furope ard this 
country, the Living AGr hus appeared to me 
the most useful.” 

[From Rev. Henry Ward Beecher, Mav, 1§67 ] 

* Were I. in view of all the com; etitors that 
are now in the field, to choose, | shou'd certains 
choose TPE Livine AGE ... Nor is there in 
any library, that I know of, so much instructive 
and entertaining reading in the same number of 
volumes.” 

[From the New York Times.] 

“ The tase, judyment, and wise tact disp'ayed 
in the selection of article. are above a’’lp raise 
because they have never been equalled. 


[From the Springfield (Muss.) Republican ] 
It is decidedly the best Magazine of the class, 
published in the United States, if not in the world.” 


[From the New York Iidependent ] 

“ No one can read, trom week te week the se 
lections brought before him in ‘THE Living AGE 
without tecoming con-cions of » quckening of 
his own facalties, and an eulargemeut of his men- 
tal horizon."’ 

[From the Philade!phia Inquirer.] 

“A constant reader of *Litteil’ is ever en- 
joying literary advantages obtuinable through 
no other sou:ce.”’ 

| From the Philadelphia Press, 1£68.] 

“THE LIVING AGE continues tu stand at the 
head of its class." 

[From the Round Table, New York.] 

“ There is no other publicatio » which gives its 
readers so much of t e best quality of the lead- 
i, g English magazines and rev.ews. 


[From the Roston Journal.] 
“ Amid th’ multiplicity of publications claim- 
ing the ate ition of readers, tew give such solid 
sat sfaction as this periodical.” 


Published weekly at $8.00 a Year, Free of Postage. 
An extra copy sent gratis to any one getting up a club of Five New Subscribers. 
For other Club Terms, Sead for Circular. ApDREsS 





It is a work which commen:s itself to 


[From the Richmond Whig,1867.] 

“Ifa men were to read Littell’s Magazine 
regularly, and read nothing else,le weuld be 
well informed on all prominent sul jects in the 
general fie d of human knowledge.” 

[From the Mobile Advertiser and Register. ] 

“Tinteve’s Living AGr, although ostensibly 
the most costly of cur periodicals, ix really one 
f the cheapest — if not tre very cheapest — that 
eau be had, whether the quality or quan ity of 
the literagy matter furnished be consiuered. 

[From the Iilinois State Journal.) 

“Tt has more real solid worth. more useful in- 
fermation than any similar publication we know 
of. The ablest e-says, the most entertaining 
stories, the ftincst poetry, of the Englisb lan- 
gunge, are here gatherea tog-ther. 

(From the Examiner and Chronicle, New York, 
186%. } 

‘* History, biograchy. fiction, poetry, wit, sci- 
ence, polities, criticism, art, — what is not here ? 
To tnke and preserve the weekly numbers of the 
livinG AGE is tohave a library in process of 
subs antial yrowth.” 

[From the Chieago, Daily Republican.} 
“ ListELu's Livino AGE is the oldest, ana by 
ar the best concentration of choice periodical 

l‘erature printed in this country. It ovenpies a 
fied filled by no other peri-dical; and its ample 
pages constitute a repertory of the most admi- 
rably selected miscelany from the entire range 
of the best home and foreiga journals and maga- 
ziness Tie subscriber to Littell finds him-e!f in 
possession, at the end of the year, of tour large 
volumes of ruch reading a8 can be obtained in 
no other form, und comprising selectious trom 
every department of science, art, philosophy, and 
belles-(- tires. Those who desire a thorough com- 
pend um of ali that is admirable and noteworthy 
in the literarv world will be spared tiie trouble 
ot wading thr ugh the sea of reviews and maga- 
zines pub i-hed abroad ; tor they will tind the 
— e of uil compacted and concentrated 
ire,” 








LITTELL & GAY, 


80 BroMFIEcD S1REET, Boston. 
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Hi. W. LONGFELLOW. 


THE NEW ENGLAND TRAGLDIES. $1.50. 

“The book consists of two simple, but ex- 
quisirely perfect pictures out of New Englan' 
hix'ory. The art of the Poet mukes the mag's- 
trate, the minister, tre martyr, and other chsrac- 
ters of the time to live before us, as if photo- 
graphed by ‘our ovn artist.” Each event rise- 
before us just as it was when the saa diam was 
a hving realitv. Both ‘or its intrinsic 
interest, and as the genuine work of a maser 
hand, we commend ' The’ New England Trage- 
dies’ tv our readers.” — Chicago Tr bane. 


JOHN G. WHITTIER. 
COMPLETE PoKMCAL WORKS, 

Wih fi e portrait Beantifully printed with a 
red-ineborder. IHlustrated with welve full-page 
pi-tures by various artis. Uniform with the 
Ket-Line lennyso . Small quarte, Clorh, $45" 
Halt Calf $6.00. Morecen, $8.00. 

Vhis 1s the only complete edition of Whittie-"s 
Poems wih Iustrations ever published. The 
wide acd constant v extending popu arity of the 
auctor of * Maud Malier ? and * Snow-Bound.” 
combined with the rare attractions of this edi- 
tien inst make this one of the most desirable 
of Gift-Books for the ¢ ming Holiday season. 


GEORGE ELIOT. 

THE SPANISH GIVSY. 16:00. $150. 
“It is empharically a great poem, — great in 
conception, great in execution, The story is a- 
gracd and massive asi: is simp'e; al! the per- 
sounges ace sharply chiselled ant furl of life; the 
lanl-caoes are magnificent; the wise reflection 
acdaps Wlastra ions incessant, lavishly em iching 
evens pags — Blackwo d's My same. 

“It is undoubted'y much the greatest poem of 
any wide scope, aad on # plan of any magnitud , 
wich has ever been prosuced by a woman.” 
— London Spectutor, 

ANNA E. DICKINSON. 

WHAT ANSWER? $1.60. 
“ Mics Diekinso. con :ludes her book with the 


words: * Ll send it to the hearts and co sscience.. 
May God, for whose 


Oo the American peop e. 
‘little ones"? 1 have here spoken, vivify its 
words’ He did vivify them in the writing 


which is alalive with noble thoughts and gen- 
erous fee ing. It mast be a cold heart and a stu- 
pete! co science that, after readi +z tho-e thrill- 
Ing pt.es, could reply to * What Aus ver?’ by 
any other word than Amen to its avpeal. 
“Lypia Marta CHILp.” 


NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE. 

AMER CiN NOTr-BUOKS. 2 vols. $4.00. 

the mane admirers of Hawthorne w Il be de- 
lighte! wt these selections from his Nut - 
Boks. They consist of hints for stories, short 
de-criptions of striking scenes, bits of character 
ization, sketches of travel, aud sugyestive re fl-e- 
tions peculiarly characteristic of tre author, 
Every seu-ence bea's the unmistakable stamp o 


Ticknor & Fields’ New Books. 


th ve won the adm ration, and s‘rengthened the 


EDWARD EVERETT HALE. 
IF, YES, AND PERHAPS $1.50. 


“Mr. Hale’s stories are ingenious, picturesque, 
v vid, varel. and delighttully extravagant. To 
a healthy, cheery tone and good pra:tical mor- 
ality thev add = keen sense of the ridiculous, a 
truly religions hatred of humbug and pretension, 
and un exqu site »ppreciation «f bores. It is 
rfreshing aud exhila ating to find a «riter who 
thoroughly believes 'n the widest social inter- 
c¢ urse, in ‘keeping abreast of the thought of 
the ave, in interweaving that thought with the 
active life of an active town, a: d nspiriting both 
and making both infimte by glimpses of ths 
evernal glory”? — Advertiser. 


WASHINGTON GLADDEN. 
PLAIN THOUGHTS ON THE ART OF 
LIVING. $1.50. 


“Mr. Gladden's thoughts are directed to dress, 
nanne s, conversation, religion, amnsement, 
marringe. habits, cultnre, and like themes. We 
dou net. at the instant, re all any volume better 
ealeulatee to convey right mapressious of the 
ovjrets of life and of the best methods for its 
contuct in -uch depa tments as are opened by 
the author. Ut is eminently fit to be placed in 
the hands of the young of bota sexes.’? — Phila- 
d-lhit North American. 


REV. Ff. W. BOBERTSON. 
SERMONS. NEW ENITION. 


each 


5 vols. 1.75 


* Avery remarkable series of discourses, which 


heurts,o numerous readers of al denominations, 
~ For or vint ity, ‘oree, clearness of diction, 
clo-e contact with the minds and hearts of men, 
and impre<s ve eloqnence, the-e d scourses are 
ack; owledged to sta sd-in the v-ry front rank of 
moter pulpit oratory.” —Pror H. B. Smita, 
in Hrurs at Home. 


JOHN G. WHITTIER. 
COMPLETE ?@R'SE WORKS. 2 vols. $5.00. 


“These volumes «mbrace * Margaret Smith’s 
Diary,’ ove of uhe t uest pictures of early New 
England life, his grap .ic sketebes of the reform- 
ersof he past, and muanv of the excellent acti- 
les contributed to th Washington Nutional Kra 
ome years ago. If there are ».v who know 
Whittier only as a poet, ‘tev wil find in these 
volumes that he is one of the purest «nd most 
charming writers of prose.” — Sp ingfield A: pub- 
lican. 





JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL. 
UNDER THE WILLOW. 1 vol. (In November. 


A mere anny ne: ment of this volume is suffi 
jent io exc:t+ 'n4 eager in‘erest of all who have 
read with fit appree at on the earlier volumes of 





Hiwtoiorne’s genius. (Ready in November.) 





TICKNOR AND 


For Sale by all Booksellers, Sent, post-paid, on receipt of price by the Pub. 
lishers, 


one of the fir-t of living poets. 





FIELDS, Boston, 
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| 1. The Character of tle Christian Life. 








NEW VOLUME ON THE EVIDENCES OF CHRISTIANITY. 


GOULD & LINCOLN 


Have in press a new work on the 
N57: BINA ‘ YI AAT 
EVIDENCES OF CHRISTIANITY. 
BY REY. E. DODGE, D.D. 
President of Madison. University, New York. 
The following is the general plan an the book : — 
ENTRODUCTION. 
%, Tox Proox or THE Existence or Gop: 2. Taw Proor oF tHe ImmorvrALity oF Tas Sou. 
EVIDENCES. 


CHAPTER I. CHAPTER V. 
Tne pene rng or THn New Cremtianrvy & Diving Law. 
+ teenit Ditine : i. The Necessity of an Ethical Standard. 
2. External Evidence 2. The Christian Ideal. 
8. Seeptical Theories. CHAPTER VI. 
CHAPTER IE. 
CHRISTIANITY A setiepaneineie — CrrisTIAsItTy A Divine Kinanonm, 
1. The Idea of the Supernatural. 1. The Idea of the Christian Church. 
2. The Fact of the Supernatural. 2, The Value of the FE bnic Church. 
8. The Need of the Supernatural. TT , 
4. The Supernatural in Christianity. CHAPTER VIE. 
CHAPTER IIL. CiirtstraAniry A FULFILM2NT. 
CunistiAnit? A Diving Live. 2. The Ethnic Preparation. 


2. The Jewish Preparation. 


2. Ks Divine Type. CHAPTER VIifl. 
| 
CHAPTER IV. Crris7TrAnit¥ A WorLb-Powrr. 
Curistraxity A Driving Doctrine. 1. Its Adaptation to Humanity. 
1. The Idea of Christian Doctrine. 2. Its Historical Triumphs 
2. The Doctrinal Aspects of Christiani*y. 3. Christianity a Finality. 


IN PRESS, AND WILL BE ISSUED IN A FEW DAYS. 
VFA. 1 ‘ + nY@) H 
SEEDS AND SHEAVES. | 

BY REV. A. C. THOMPSON, D. D. 

Author of “ The Better Land,” ‘The Mercy Seat,” ‘‘ Lyra Cclestis,” “ Morning 
Hours at Patmos,” etce 
T2mo.,.cloth. $1.75: 

The Author sexys, in his introduction,. ‘* The following werk gives illustrations of the use which | 
God has made of particilar passages of his Word. The biography of certain texts of Scripture is | 


more won‘erful and more valuable than the biography of a hero. If every passage of Holy Writ | 
J A | 


were itself rn istellizgence, or by some self-revistering process could keep a memorandum of each | 
instance of perusal, and of the tealings awakened in different minds, what a record should we 
have! Whata revelation of the secrets of many hearts! Here we should find a conscience bleed- | 
ing under a fresh-made wound; and there a woun led sp‘rit made whole by this Balm of Gilead. | 
One humble saint might be seen chanting praise to the Redeemer, and another with some sacred | 
promise as his signet ring, venturing boldly into the presence of the Great King.” 


x | | * ta 
HALV’S ALPHABET OF GEOLOGY ; 
OR, FIRST LESSONS IN GEOLOGY AND MINERALOGY, WITH 
SUGGESTIONS ON THE RELATIONS OF ROCKS TO SGILS. 
BY 8. R. HAIL, LL.D. 
Author of “ Geography for Children,” “ The Instructor’s Manual,” ete. 
With illustrations. 16mo., cloth. $1.00: 


This work has been written at the solicitation of many earnest friends »f popular education. It 
is not designed to give a thoroughiy scientific arrangement or description of Geology, Mineralogy, 
etc., but such an amonnt of information as may be acquired by the young while prosecuting 
other studies, and by those of any age «no have not time or opportunity for a more extended re- 


search. 
GOULD & LINCOLN, Publishers, Boston. 
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HALLET, DAVIS, & CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


DEW SCALE PEANO-FPORTES, 


GRAND, PARLOR GRAND, AND SQUARE, 
35 PREMIUMS AWARDED. 


9 FIRST PREMIUMS FOR’ BEST GRANDS AND PARLOR GRANDS. 











Boston. ——— Halifax, N. S. 
New York. S gt aaa Hartford, Ct. 
Philadelphia. Eh Worcester, Mass. 
Ogdensburg. patent = =r Syracuse, N. Y. 
Cincinnati, O. 1 A York, Pa. 
Trenton, N. J. 1 o i Lowell, Mass. 
Newourn, N.C. I} ‘ft: ape Sandusky, O. 
we. “a dy gp ae m= New Haven, Ct. 





| st Eshibiion in Boston, 


AND AT NEW ENGLAND PAIR, NEW HAVEN, CONNECTICUT. | 


| 


oo 
wy Me mathed imponrment, 2 


tnilllheManadoles & 
ocitihied ly llemgs 
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EVERY INSTRUMENT WARRANTED FOR FIVE YEARS, 


+ Oo 


SECOND -HAND PIANOS TAKEN IN EXCHANGE. | 
SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOCUE. 
WAREROOMS-: 


272 Washington Street, 
BOSTON. 
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-AWARDED To-S (= 


CHICKERIVGSSONS 


EXPOSITION UNIVERSALE 


WITH THE 


DECORATION 


<< —0F THE 


gttioste 


OFTHE 


Gon OF we 


























, 246 Washington St., Boston, 


Fer GRAND PRE. 


——s079{00-—— 


cnieeninc a SRS 
2 ee 


AMERICAN PIANOS TRIUMPHANT 





AT THE 


EXPOSITION OF ALL NATIONS. 


IN ADDITION TO THE 


GRAND GOLD MEDAL OF HONOR, 


THE 
EMPEROR NAPOLEON 


IN PERSON ACCOMPANIED THE PRESENTA- 
TION WITIL THE DECORATION OF 


dh fos of the Feaion of fo. 


THEREBY CONFERRING TO THE 


CHICKERING MEDAL 


The only distinczion over the four other medals 
awarded for Piano-fortes (all of which 
were alike, and of equal value) and 
thereby confirming the unan 
imous award of the 


Three Juries and Imperial Commission, 


PLACING THE CHICKERING PIANO AT THF, 
HEAD OF ALL OTHERS. 


—+0 $983 


WAREROOMS, 


562 BROADWAY, NEW YORE: 











